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A Voice of Conscience 


MY EUROPEAN TRIP 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered over the television and radio, Washington, D. C., September 10, 1959 


OOD EVENING, my friends. In these next few 
minutes I should like to talk to you mainly about 
my recent European trip. To give you first my most 

memorable impression—it is that the people of Europe have 
deep liking for the people of America. This they made 
manifest in a number of ways. In the villages, towns, in the 
big cities, | could feel this message rushing across the Atlantic 
to you. Along the lanes and country roads the message was 
ways the same. Even during a long automobile trip to make 
courtesy visit to the Queen and to her family, there was 
scarcely a hundred-yard stretch of road that did not have its 
tle knot of people to send back this same greeting and this 
sentiment to America. 

During the past two weeks I have conferred, as you know, 
with Chancellor Adenauer of Germany, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan of Britain and President de Gaulle of France, all old 
friends of mine. | talked with Prime Minister Segni of Italy; 
also with Mr. Luns of Holland and Mr. Spaak of Belgium, 
who are, respectively, the President and Secretary General of 
the NATO Council. 

[hese men are statesmen. Like us, they are dedicated to 
preserving the security of free nations and to upholding the 
values we place above all others—freedom, equality of oppor- 
tunity, human dignity, and peace with justice. 

With them we reaffirmed our unity on fundamental issues 
and in support of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

There will be no retreat from the fundamental objectives 
to which we are collectively pledged. We agreed that the 
1erensive strength required for our common security must 

tinue to be maintained. 

For the face-to-face reaffirmation of this faith and purpose, 
| am grateful and deeply gratified. I had the same feeling 
luring my entire journey, in talking to President Heuss of 
Germany and great numbers of other men and women in and 
out of government. 

lo our friends in Bonn, London and Paris, i expressed 


America’s concern over the aggressive actions of the Com- 
munists in Asia. Each believed that the United Nations should 
take official notice of the Laos situation and that we should 
support that body in seeking a satisfactory solution. Mr. Mac- 
millan was especially emphatic on this point. | am happy that 
the United Nations has already designated a fact-finding 
commission of neutral observers. I hope that this prompt 
United Nations action will serve to halt the aggression that 
has threatened the freedom of Laos. 

Quite naturally, much of our discussion centered about our 
defensive alliance, NATO. All expressed approval of its 
growing capability to secure cooperation among member 
nations in political, economic and scientific areas. As a sup- 
plement to its work in the security field. The common market 
and similar developments tending to knit more closely to- 
gether the nations of Europe, also engaged our attention. 

One. subject involved in our discussions was that of the 
growing problems faced by the under-developed or newly 
formed nations of the world. More than one billion needy 
people require real advances in education, health facilities 
and living standards. There is an understandable ferment 
among them—an intense dissatisfaction with their present 
lot and an increased determination to improve that lot. They 
must have greater technical assistance in all fields, large 
amounts of investment capital, and wider opportunities of trade. 

Since all of us outside the Iron Curtain want such progress 
to be achieved in freedom, the highly industrialized free 
nations must find effective means to provide the needed help. 
Each of us has undertaken to study this vast problem which 
could eventually become a menace to our own freedom. No 
one nation alone should or can bear the burdens involved. We 
see again in this matter the need for cooperation and unity 
among ourselves so that, through equitable sharing, success 
can gradually but surely be achieved. 

In connection with this world-wide issue, I had in Paris 
a unique and most interesting opportunity to learn many 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


things about political developments in all parts of French 
Africa. To that city had been invited the prime ministers of 
the countries making up the French Community. Eleven came. 

They were so anxious to express in some unique form their 
admiration and liking and respect for the people of America 
that they sent through one of their number Prime Miaister 
| Fulbert| Youlou | of the Congo Republic ]—a baby elephant. 
The baby elephant, I understand, is on its way here now and 
I shall have to find for it a home in one of our zoos. 

The people of these regions, who are in local affairs largely 
self-governing, are being helped by France in their economic, 
cultural and political progress. They have been assured by 
France of the right to make their own final decisions as to 
their own political destiny. 

The morale of all these men is high. They repudiate the 
false teachings of communism. They have a vision of progress 
and future greatness in freedom. They emphatically expressed 
to me their gratitude to France and General de Gaulle for the 
opportunities opening up before them. 

It was in this kind of atmosphere that I talked with our 
Western allies about the impending visit of Chairman 
Khrushchev to the United States. 

I outlined to them the reasons for my invitation to him, 
which are simply: 

First, to give him the opportunity to see what America 
and Americans are like; to let him see and teel a great and 
thriving nation living in real freedom. 

Second, to give him, face to face, the basic convictions of 
our people on the major issues of the day, including West 
Berlin, and to hear from him directly his own views on those 
issues. 

I assured our allies in private conversations, as I have on 
other occasions publicly, that my invitation to Mr. Khrushchev 
does not contemplate merely a ceremonial visit—just as it 
does not suggest any purpose of reaching definitive agree- 
ment. But it does imply the hope that serious exploratory 
effort may reveal new opportunities for practical progress 
toward removal of some of the causes of world tensions. 

Conversations with Chairman Khrushchev will not include 
any negotiation concerning subjects that directly relate to the 
interests of our allies or to any other part of the free world. 

In this connection, I know that neither America nor her 
allies will mistake good manners and candor for weakness; 
no principle or fundamental interest will be placed upon any 
auction block. 

This is well understood here and abroad. 

Allied leaders expressed their understanding of the reasons 
that prompted the invitation for Mr. Khrushchev to visit 
America. While their hopes for progress revealed varying 
degrees of optimism, each was convinced that the effort was 
clearly one that had to be made. 

Incidentally, I have every confidence that our people will 
greet Mr. Khrushchev and his wife and family with traditional 
American courtesy and dignity. We cannot fail to accord him 
the same consideration which the Soviet public gave to Vice 
President and Mrs. Nixon. 

Having just returned from France, it might be appropriate 
to recall a comment made about our nation over a century ago 
by that remarkable observer, Tocqueville. He said: “The great 
sustaining force of America is not simply to be found in its 
laws or institutions—but in the manners of her people, her 
habits of heart.” 

Each of the leaders with whom I talked is fully aware of 
America’s conviction that any agreement to hold a summit 
meeting must be based upon the certainty that our status 
and rights in Berlin will be respected. In addition, we believe 
there must be some clear Soviet indication, no matter how 
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given, that serious negotiation will bring about real promise 
of reducing the causes of world tensions. 

Should a summit meeting on such a basis ensue: 

We and our allies stand ready always to negotiate realistical 
ly with the Soviet on any mutually enforceable plan for a 
reduction in armaments. 

We are prepared to make a real beginning toward solving 
the problems of a divided Germany. 

We are hopeful of arranging for wider contacts in ideas, 
publications, persons and information. 

We are, in short, ready to negotiate on any subject within 
the limits dictated by the dedication of our government and 
our people, to the cause of a just peace, and our loyalty to 
the United Nations and to its basic concept. That concept 
is that international disputes should be settled by peacciul 
means, in conformity with the principle of justice and inter- 
national law. 

I repeat we shall not retreat from these ideals or principles 
or weaken in our resolution to remain strong in their defense. 
This means that we must be as concerned about the freedom 
of two million West Berliners as we are about the freedom 
of any part of our coalition. 

We must be concerned about threats to freedom, no matte: 
where they may occur. 

Though specific problems may at times present such 
difficulty as to prevent immediate, practicable solution, yet 
we must all understand that wherever freedom is denied or 
lost—whether in Asia, Africa, the Americas, or in Eastern 
Europe—by that much is our own nation’s freedom endan- 
gered. Firmness in support of fundamentals, with flexibility 
in tactics and methods, is the key to any hope of progress in 
negotiation. 

The choice before world leaders is momentous. 

In the past, conferences have all too often been character- 
ized by suspicion, threat, and stubborn prejudice, and results 
have been barren and bleak. 

But, could we create an improved atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and serious purpose, it would be possible to 
attack, with renewed hope, the problems that divide us. If 
the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U. S. S. R. 
has constructive ideas and suggestions that could provide the 
basis for responsible negotiation on the issues that divide us, 
we would welcome the opportunity to study them with our 
allies. 

It is my profound hope that some real progress will b« 
forthcoming, even though no one would be so bold as to 
predict such an outcome. 

Fellow Americans, we venerate more widely than any 
other document, except only the Bible, the American Declara 
tion of Independence. 

That declaration was more than a call to national action. 

It is a voice of conscience establishing clear, enduring 
values applicable to the lives of all men. 

It stands enshrined today as a charter of human liberty and 
dignity. Until these things belong to every living person their 
pursuit is an unfinished business to occupy our children and 
generations to follow them. 

In this spirit we stand firmly in defense of freedom. 

In this spirit we cooperate with our friends, and negotiat« 
with those who oppose us. 

If the forthcoming visit of Mr. Khrushchev to this nation 
should bring to him some real appreciation of this spirit and 
this conscience, then indeed the venture would be a thousand- 
fold worthwhile. 

I know that all America prays to the Almighty that this 
might come to pass. 

Thank you, and good night. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Cultural Diplomacy 
SEEING IS BELIEVING 


By ROBERT H. THAYER, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for the Coordination of 
International Educational and Cultural Relations 


Delivered at the Unwersity of Maine, Orono, Maine, August 10, 1959 


AM GOING TO TALK to you today about CULTURAL 

DIPLOMACY. As Special Assistant to the Secretary of 

State, my job is to assist in the carrying out of our foreign 
policy, and my assistance is by directing and coordinating 
international cultural relations. 

In the early days of the Republic, mindful of the stern 
warning of our forefathers to avoid entangling alliances, our 
foreign policy Was [O try tO keep to ourselves as much as 
possible, with a minimum of political treaties. Our Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers maintained such foreign contacts as we 
had. They were engaged in POLITICAL DIPLOMACY. 

Political diplomacy was the method used to implement our 
foreign policy. Later, much later, after the industrial revolu- 
tion, and after we had begun to develop our country economi- 
cally so that the impact of our economic position began to be 
felt in the world—there gradually grew up ECONOMIC 
DIPLOMACY. Our isolation reduced the volume of political 
diplomacy—our rapid economic development emphasized and 
developed economic diplomacy—foreign relations became in- 
volved in trade agreements, customs duties, export and import 
activities and the like. 

During the first hundred years of our Republic foreign 
affairs signified only one thing—political negotiation amongst 
heads of state and their diplomatic representatives. When 
economic negotiations developed, the field of negotiation was 
somewhat broadened—but economic diplomacy was still a field 
of relationships between governments. With our expanding 
economy tourist trade developed, but the number of people 
w!v could go abroad was relatively limited, travel was long 
and it wasn't cheap—the world was a big place and foreign 
countries were very far away. 

Then came World War I and World War II and the world 
began to diminish in size very rapidly indeed. As a child my 
favorite voyage was Boston to Rockland by the Bangor Boat. 
If we were lucky enough to find the buoys in the fog it would 
take about twelve hours, almost four hours more than it took 
the Vice President and his party to go to Moscow from 
Washington some weeks ago. Distances have disappeared— 
your next door neighbors are no longer from the State of 
Maine—they are from every country and every race of the 
world. 

What does this mean? It means that foreign relationships 
are no longer only relationships between governments, or 
heads of state—foreign relationships are the relationship be- 
tween people of all countries—and relationships between 
peoples are governed by the way people think and live, and 
eat, and feel and this represents the culture of a people; 
and so today we have in the forefront of the implementation 
of our foreign policy, CULTURAL DIPLOMACY, and. to 
my mind the most important means of bringing complete 
mutual understanding between peoples, which in turn compels 
mutual understanding between governments. 

What is cultural diplomacy and how is it coordinated? 
Culture is a word considered by many people as carrying 
weird and unpleasant connotations—long hair, bohemian 
living, musty books. and ivory towers—or else it is con- 
sidered as being either something way up in the intellectual 





stratosrhere, or a false facade of artificial refinement. I am using 
the word in its most simple connotation—I am using it to 
mean .very possible facet of the way people live their every- 
day lives, the way they think and the way they express their 
thoughts by words, or dress, or song, or story; the things 
they make, the things they do—the culture of a people is 
the life of a people, and cultural diplomacy is the act of 
successfully communicating to others a complete comprehen- 
sion of the life and culture of a people. The objective of 
American cultural diplomacy is to create in the peoples of 
the world a perfect understanding of the life and culture of 
America. 

This doesn’t sound too difficult—but there’s a catch in it. 
You can’t effectively communicate the culture of one people 
to another without completely understanding those with 
whom you are communicating. It is the requirement of 
mutual understanding which is the basis of successful cul- 
tural diplomacy, and it is this requirement which helps make 
cultural diplomacy so vitally important today. 

Why is mutual understanding so important today? During 
the month of April I traveled through some of the countries 
of the Near East—and it was in one of these countries that I 
heard the best answer to this question. I was speaking to a 
government official in one of the countries charged with 
directing cultural relations, and he said “In the old days if 
settlements between governments couldn’t be reached, one or 
the other would always resort to war—today that is no 
longer possible—the concept of war has been eliminated 
as self-destroying—mutual understanding between peoples is 
therefore essential as the only ultimate method of settling 
disputes.” 

Communication is one of our greatest problems. I think it 
is one of the paradoxes of our time that despite all the tech- 
nical advances we’ve made in communications, nations are 
not getting through to each other very well. The United 
States and the Soviet Union have embassies in each other's 
capitals, but this constitutes diplomatic relations, not com- 
munications. When we and the Soviets speak of peace, we 
have entirely different concepts in mind. When we speak of 
peace, we have in mind the settlement of differences among 
sovereign nations through mutual respect, without resort to 
armed conflict, and with the maximum reliance upon the 
established principles of international law. When the Soviets 
speak of peace they have in mind the red peace—the absolute 
victory of world communism. The same situation holds true 
for the word “democracy.” According to the Soviet vocabulary, 
Hungary is a shining example of a democracy. 

In October 1956, when Hungarian refugees came streaming 
across the Austrian border, American consular officers were 
working around-the-clock shifts trying to process the flow of 
immigrants into the United States. One refugee was asked, like 
all the others, to explain why he had left his home to cross 
the border. As the refugee hesitated in his answer, the 
harried consular officer suggested that he might have escaped 
because he wanted the blessings of democracy. The refugee 
replicd immediately that the blessings of Hungarian “democ- 
racy” were just what he was running away from. 
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ROBERT H. THAYER 


Thorough and effective communication of the culture of a 
people can most successfully be brought about by example. 
The old saying that “seeing is believing” is now as true as 
it ever was. Bringing people from foreign countries to 
America and sending Americans overseas to see, to study, to 
live amongst the people of other lands is a sure way to 
become familiar with their language and their customs and 
bring about mutual understanding. This process is known as 
the Exchange-of-Persons Program and is one of the principal 
functions of my office. 

Now there is one point that I wish to emphasize. Mutual 
understanding does not necessarily mean mutual comity—to 
understand someone doesn’t mean that you have to like them. 
Some of my ultra-conservative friends who like to pooh-pooh 
the Exchange-of-Persons Program quote the old saying that 
the way to get to dislike someone is to get to know them too 
well, and they ask me, “what makes you think that if you get 
to know someone it’s going to make you like them.” That 
isn’t the point. Likes and dislikes, as we all know, depend on 
a great many things, chemistry as much as anything else, but 
understanding of people that we don’t like makes living with 
them even closely, perfectly feasible. Whereas if dislike is 
coupled with a lack of understanding—there lies the danger 
of the clashes and incidents which lead to war. 

Our first exchange-of-persons program was carried out 
with the other American republics just prior to World War 
II when the Nazi ideology was beginning to make itself felt 
in Latin America. We knew very well that the military 
threat could be countered in time by our superior economic 
and military potential, but the threat of ideological subversion 
was more subtle and therefore a more ambiguous target to 
attack. The sponsorship of student and professor exchanges 
was one way of showing our sincerity in our expressions of 
Good Neighborliness. We have often been accused of neglect- 
ing our Latin American neighbors, but the Good Neighbor 
Policy has always remained a strong factor in promoting good 
hemispheric relations. Thereafter, far-sighted Senators and 
Representatives in the American Congress introduced legisla- 
tion designed to break through the international barriers of 
ignorance, prejudice, and mistrust. Cultural exchanges of 
persons became a permanent activity of the Federal Govern- 
ment, carried out under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts 
and other laws in the same field. A growing number of 
American students, professors, and elementary and high school 
teachers found themselves in schools and universities in 
foreign countries in every region of the world, from Argentina 
to Afghanistan. At the same time, foreign students, teachers, 
and professors were being sent to American schools in every 
State of the Union. 

At the same time that it set up a permanent framework for 
exchange-of-persons programs, the Smith-Mundr Act of 1948 
also established a permanent overseas-information program 
which now includes the translation and sale of American 
books overseas under the Information Media Guarantee pro- 
gram; the purchase of American textbooks for foreign educa- 
tional institutions; the teaching of English to about 200,000 
foreign students a year in 55 countries; and the maintenance 
of libraries, binational centers and reading rooms abroad. 

In providing its permanent legislative authorization for 
both international cultural exchange and information pro- 
grams, the Congress declared that its objectives were “to 
promote a better understanding of the United States in other 
countries and to increase mutual understanding between the 
people of the United States and the peoples of other coun- 
tries. 

It has been eleven years since Congress stated those 
objectives in the Smith-Mundt Act, and much has been ac- 
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complished toward those ends in a short period. 

In the Department of State we have such activities as the 
International Educational Exchange Program which includes 
the exchange of approximately 6,500 students, professors, 
teachers, leaders, and specialists between the United States 
and more than 90 other countries each year. 

Most of you, I'm sure, know people who have received 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt grants to undertake cultural 
projects abroad. Some of the elementary and high schools 
in Maine that have sent teachers to such widely separated 
countries as Japan, France and Australia, include the Deering 
High School in Portland; the Jordan Grammar School in 
Lewiston; the Nanson High School in West Buxton, the 
high schools in Rockland and York, and many others repre- 
sented here today. 

In addition to an exchange-of-persons program, the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Program also provides finan- 
cial and other aids to American-sponsored schools in other 
countries. Many foreign students who might otherwise not 
have an opportunity to visit the United States are learning 
about the American way of life through these schools, many 
of which are staffed by American teachers. 

Under my jurisdiction in the Bureau of International Cul- 
tural Relations, I also have the President’s Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentations, which assists groups of 
American performing artists and athletes to appear in other 
countries. Right now, the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra is on a two-month tour of Europe and the Near 
East under this program. More than 140 such groups have 
been assisted in visiting more than 90 countries by the De- 
partment of State since 1954. 

One very busy office in my Bureau these days is the East- 
West Contacts Staff which administers the exchange program 
between the United States and the Soviet-bloc nations. This 
program has served to punch a few holes in the once im- 
penetrable Iron Curtain, and compared to the situation a 
few years ago, the number of exchanges with the Soviet 
Union in all fields is now considerable. We would like to see 
the flow of persons in both directions increased, and we are 
doing our best to assure the renewal of the current exchange 
agreement with the Soviets which expires at the end of 
this year. 

Let me describe to you an example of the effect on one 
country within the Soviet Bloc of the visit of three American 
athletes. It was in 1956, and I was at the time, U. S. Minister 
to Rumania. An international track-meet was to take place 
and I had beseiged the Department of State with requests for 
U. S. representation. The day of the track-meet arrived and 
so did Willie Williams, a colored boy who had broken the 
world’s record for the 100-meter dash; young Gotowski, the 
great U. S. pole-vaulter; and Ernie Shelton, a high jumper. 
Into a stadium full of 100,000 Rumanians, the athletes from 
countries all over the world marched behind the flag of their 
country. There were teams from France, Germany, and 
Belgium, and as they came in in alphabetical order the crowd 
politely applauded their entrance and their march around the 
stadium. It was a colorful spectacle, the Rumanians have a 
wonderful sense of color and drama—there were unusual 
flags and flowers and bunting everywhere—with bands, and 
the crowd was gay. Suddenly the American flag appeared 
through the archway of the stadium, borne by Willie Wil- 
liams, with Ernie Shelton behind him. Gotowski's pole-vault 
event was the first and he was already warming up—only two 
young athletes were representing America—by far the smallest 
of any of the teams which had marched in. There was a 
moment of dead silence as the flag and the two boys appeared 
—and then, every man and woman in the stadium was on 
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his tect, and a mighty roar of greeting came from the throats 
of 100,000 Rumanians. They waved and yelled during the 
entire progress of these boys around the track. It was the 
first time they had been able to show their feelings toward 
our country without fear of reprisal. When the Soviet team 
came in a few minutes later behind the red flag of Commun- 
ism, a flutter of polite hand-clapping was all that they re- 
e1ved 

The presence of these Americans and their ensuing per- 
formance and contact with the Rumanian people thereafter 
lid more to give the lie to the false stories in the Rumanian 
radio and press about America than hours of counter radio 
and tons of literature could ever have done. 

Extensive as the Department of State's exchange programs 
re, similar programs sponsored by non-Governmental or- 
ganizations such as universities, foundations, hospitals, service 
clubs and professional societies are far larger in scope. 

We saw first-hand evidence of this right in Washington 
during the past week when the National Education Associa- 
tion played host to this year’s meeting of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. Rep- 
resenting 72 countries, more than 400 delegates provided a 
stirring example of the fact that the ideals and problems of 
education are not limited by national boundaries. 

A recent survey of the Institute of International Education 
revealed the presence of more than 47,000 foreign students at 
\merican institutions of higher learning during the past 
academic year. Less than five percent of those students were 
under United States Government sponsorship. The same situa- 
tion exists for exchanges of professors, doctors, scientists, and 
persons in a host of other professions. 

In addition to the State Department, other United States 
Government agencies sponsor exchange-of-persons programs 
designed to provide training and other forms of assistance 
to nationals of other countries. The International Coopera- 
tion Administration brought 8,000 foreign citizens to the 
United States for training last year and sent more than 3,500 
American technicians abroad to teach skills to the peoples of 
other countries. The Defense Department has invited more 
than 9,000 high-ranking foreign military officials to the 
United States since 1950 under its Military Assistance Pro- 
gram. In all, at least 15 Government agencies have active 
programs in the cultural exchange field. 

On the level of regional and international organizations, 
the Unired States cooperates closely with the cultural programs 
of UNESCO, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
Organization of American States, and other specialized 
gencies. 

The exchange-of-persons program is not all plain sailing. 
We have our problems, and one of the principal problems 
we have is the person wo comes from overseas to America 
ind finding it to his or her liking wishes to remain here. The 
objective of the exchange-of-persons program is to have 
people return to their country with an understanding of 
America and explain to the people of their country the mean- 
ing of what they have seen and heard and lived. We wish them 
ilso to take back with them the results of their studies, the 
skills they may have learned, in order that their own country 
may obtain the benefit of their experience here. This objective 
; defeated every time someone insists on remaining, and yet 

ere are many instances where a promising, talented specialist 
n a particular field begs to stay and continue research where 
there are facilities for him which do not exist in his own 
country. Ir is not easy to turn these people down. Yet unless 
we take a firm stand in most of these cases, the countries 
from which these people come will accuse us of recruiting their 
best brains and stripping em of the services of their best 
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citizens whom they need so badly in the developing and 
building of their own nation. 

Although the ICA and Defense Department programs, as 
well as many hundreds of privateiy sponsored exchange pro- 
grams are not specifically desigt:ed to promote mutual under- 
standing—as are the State Department’s programs—their 
potential contribution toward that end is great. 

Here you have a picture of tens of thousands of people 
traveling to and from the United States each year to under- 
take academic or cultural assignments. Not only is it im- 
portant for these people to complete their projects or train- 
ing, it is equally important for them to develop a basic under- 
standing of the ideals and way of life of the peoples among 
whom they have lived. At the same time, it is important for 
the cultural traveler to convey an accurate impression of his 
own way of life to his hosts. He must get beneath the veneer 
of tourist attractions and meet the people if he is to make 
an important contribution to international goodwill. If we 
ignore these aspects of cultural exchange, or if we handle 
them badly, cultural diplomacy can become a liability rather 
than an asset. 

That is why we consider it so vital that our foreign guests 
be introduced to American homes, factories, schools, churches, 
theatres, community centers, super markets and all other insti- 
tutions that are part of our daily lives. That is why, in 
choosing Americans to go abroad under our exchange pro- 
gram, we attempt to select individuals who have demon- 
strated the ability to get along well with people as well as 
superior academic and professional qualifications. 

With hundreds of separately sponsored overseas exchange 
programs in existence, a second responsibility of my office 
is to animate and underscore the one bond all of them have 
in common—the potential for contributing to our long range 
objectives in foreign affairs through the interchange of per- 
sons, knowledge and cultural materials. It is this single 
factor that provides a common ground for such diverse pro- 
grams as the American Field Service teenager exchanges; the 
“Books-Across-the-Sea” program of the English Speaking 
Union; and the Guggenheim Foundation awards to post- 
doctoral scholars, to cite just three examples. It is part of 
my responsibility in helping the Secretary of State carry out 
foreign policy to encourage an awareness of this factor 
among all sectors of our society engaged in overseas activities, 
whether they be universities, business firms, private founda- 
tions, missionary groups, Civic organizations or Government 
agencies. It is also my responsibility to lend whatever as- 
sistance the State Department is capable of providing to 
any of these groups that request aid in coping with problems 
arising in this area. 

As far as the various Government exchange programs are 
concerned, we are moving rapidly to establish a system that 
will keep us informed of all official overseas cultural activities 
being conducted at any given time in any given part of the 
world. In this way, we will be able to focus greater attention 
on our common goals and bring about greater effectiveness 
in working for the national interest. 

Many of the non-Governmental exchange programs of uni- 
versities, foundations, service clubs and professional groups 
are already closely linked to Government programs through 
contractural or voluntary cooperative arrangements. 

The International Cooperation Administration has entered 


into 79 contracts with American universities to help carry out | 


its numerous technical assistance projects abroad. The cumula- 
tive value of these contracts is million dollars, and they 
include such projects as the development of a modern cur- 
riculum in public administration at the National Institute or 
Administration in Viet-Nam with the help of Michigan State 
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University; and the development of courses in chemistry at 
the University of San Marcos in Peru with the cooperation of 
the University of New Hampshire. 

The cultural exchange programs of the Department of 
State are carried out with the cooperation of many private 
organizations in the United States and abroad. Private agencies 
like the Institute of International Education, the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, the Governmental 
Affairs Institute, the American Council on Education, the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Conference, the National Education 
Association, the American National Theater and Academy, 
and many others work closely with us in the selection and 
programming of grantees. 

As far as the non-Governmental exchange programs are 
concerned, therefore, my job of keeping the sponsoring or- 
ganizations informed of the cultural needs of our foreign 
policy will be facilitated by the close liaison that already 
exists betw-cen Government and private enterprise. 

Where does education fit into the international cultural 
relations picture? As you have already heard, academic insti- 
tutions, students, professors, and teachers, are playing a major 
role in our cultural programs. Education and academic insti- 
tutions form the backbone of cultural exchange. 

But education is being recognized as the basis of all the 
great technical and economic programs that we are conducting 
in the less developed areas of the world today. When the 
Marshall Plan turned from financial aid to economic assistance, 
our objective was to do everything that we could to help the 
less developed countries build up their economy. This meant 
not only bricks and mortar for factorics and machines to 
create their industries, but it meant training technicians to 
maintain the factories and run the machines, and so we began 
to bring over to this country persons to be trained in this 
manner. However, we soon found that many of these 
individuals did not have the basic education necessary for them 
to understand the meaning of the training they were being 
given. Their country lacked the facilities to give them this 
education, and so today the Exchange-of-Persons program 
and the programs of ICA and the Department of Defense are 
all closely tied to education and each agency is asking the 
help of schools and universities to provide seminars and courses 
to furnish what is lacking in basic education. At the same 
time we are, as I have already noted, doing what we can to 
help build up the educational systems of these countries with 
the hope that eventually they themselves will be equipped 
to train their own people. 

In a more profound sense, however, education has a job to 
do that goes far beyond participation in cultural exchange 
projects, and this is where you come in, and where you can 
give me your personal help. 

At Syracuse University, the Maxwell Graduate School has 
undertaken a research project called “the Educational Training 
of Americans for Overseas Service.” One survey made under 
this project estimates that there are about 1,600,000 United 
States citizens—civilians and military, Governmental and non- 
Governmental employees—who live and work overseas. All 
of these people are conveying impressions of the United States 
to millions of foreign nationals every day. Unfortunately, 
these people do not always aid the cause of mutual under- 
standing. 

The United States has assumed unprecedented world-wide 
responsibilities in a short period of time, necessitating the 
movement of almost one per cent of our population overseas. 
In an article of the 1958 yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, Professor Harlan Cleveland, the Director 
of the Overseas Research Project at Syracuse University, states 
that although we are sending large numbers of people overseas 
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to work and study, there is a certain “academic lag” in pre- 
paring these people for their new responsibilities. Surveys 
have shown, says Dr. Cleveland, that only about one-third of 
the young American students who go abroad for study or 
tourism can be regarded as reasonably well prepared for con- 
tacts with European cultures, and, of these, very few are 
prepared to visit Asia or the Near East. Hundreds of thousands 
of Americans are literally barging their way into contact with 
foreign cultures every day and are finding the going very 
rough. 

I remember so well an incident that happened to me in 
Paris some vears ago. I was standing in a little antique store 
talking to the proprietor, a young chap with great imagination 
in his field. His store was filled with a magnificent assort- 
ment of curios, from coins to old swords, porcelain, bronzes, 
china, etc.—all of them with great individuality. Suddenly 
the door opened and an American with a long cigar walked 
in and glanced disgustedly around, “Gee, what a bunch of 
junk,” he remarked, “come on, open up your secret hiding 
places, you've got better things than these to show me—open 
up and don’t waste any time with this junk.” Patiently the 
proprietor explained he had no secret hiding places and still 
more patiently he pointed out an article here and there of 
special value and interest. The American fell silent and after 
a minute or two disappeared out the door. 

Only a few minutes later, the door again opened and in 
walked a shy young girl, obviously from the United States 
As she closed the door she gave a gasp of delight as her eyes 
went around the store. “Oh, what extraordinary things you 
have,” she exclaimed. “How beautiful they all are—but my 
goodness, every store I go into in this country and everything 
I look at is filled with beauty. What a wonderful country it 
is.” Her sparkling spontaneity was very infectious and de 
lightful. When she left, the proprietor turned to me. “Those 
two Americans are a perfect example,” he said, “of why your 
country is so misunderstood and hated by some and so loved 
by others. Those of us who know Ametica realize that the 
girl was the true America.” 

Here we have a long-term problem, the solution of which 
begins in our schools. I am not advocating that elementary 
and high school students be prepared for possible careers 
overseas. This is a task that belongs to the Universities. What 
I am advocating, however, is that our system of mass educa- 
tion gear itself to what I call “the world outlook.” It is in the 
fulfillment of this vital need that you and your colleagues 
throughout the United States can make a tremendous impact 
upon the successful conduct of our foreign relations. 

When I speak of the “world outlook,” I have in mind mort 
than just an awareness of the existence of highly developed 
cultures beyond our own borders. The “world outlook” it 
volves the development of tolerance and understanding of th 
ideals, beliefs, and desires of other peoples; it means th 
cultivation of citizens who realize that internal affairs are 
also world affairs; it means the development of a nation of 
individual ambassadors of goodwill who will be able to under- 
stand and transmit the messages of foreign cultures while 
carrying the message of America abroad. 

This is a job that begins with you. As with every other 
sector of our society these days, it is a job that must be done 
in the face of a challenge from an alien ideology that threatens 
to succeed if we fail. The Soviets know full well the advantages 
of cultural diplomacy that is properly directed toward their 
ends. We've seen how they operate in Africa, and the Near 
East and we've noted that the groundwork for their programs 
is developed in their schools where instruction in foreign 
languages and cultures has a high priority. How many peopl 
in the United States are educated in the cultures of these 
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newly developing areas that have stepped into the international 
limelight so rapidly? 

I urge you all, therefore, to put yourselves into the big 
picture. Consider yourselves members of the world com- 
munity, and your classrooms as training grounds for world 
living. Let us broaden our educational horizons to keep 
apace with world events. The success of our long range 
struggle against war as an idea depends on you. Welcome 
to the foreign policy team. 

And so all of this is Cultural Diplomacy, and may | 
emphasize again that although we have in the Department 
of State a very big program, it is infinitesimal compared to 
the programs being carried on by every conceivable non- 
government organization, as well as by other Government 
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agencies. My job is to direct the programs of the Department 
of State, and to coordinate the planning of the programs of 
other Government agencies. My job also is to do what I 
am doing now—to enlist the support of everyone engaged in 
the great profession of teaching—as you all are here before me 
—to help get across to the youth of this country the vital 
necessity of learning about the peoples of the rest of the world, 
of meeting them, of knowing them and above all, of under- 
standing them and giving them an opportunity to understand 
America. In doing this, and doing it conscientiously and 
capably and persistently, you will each one of you individually 
be making the greatest contribution toward peace that anyone 
can possibly make. I beg of you to help me in this work and 
I wish you Godspeed in it. 


* 


The Battle For The Mind In Religion 


THE AMERICAN DREAM WAS BUILT UPON A RELIGIOUS FOUNDATION 


By EDMUND A. OPITZ, The Foundation For Economic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


Delivered at the Farm Bureau Institute, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming, August 16, 1959 


URING THE NEXT FEW DAYS you will hear a 
series of addresses on the general theme: “The Battle 
for Men's Minds.” I isave been asked to speak on “The 

Battle for the Mind in Religion.” This is the most far-reach- 
ing of all the bartlefronts, for it encompasses God and man; 
society and the church. It is also a battle of the most elusive 
sort, because some of our foes look like friends; and some of 
our friends mistakenly feel themselves in the enemy camp. 
Nor only that, but paradoxically, the worst enemies of religion 
are neither friend nor foe—but the indifferent, the lukewarm, 
of whom the Bible says, “I know thy works, that thou are 
neither hor nor cold.” 

If we were among the lukewarm we wouldn’t be here to- 
night; neither would we be here if we were of the opposition. 
We represent many faiths, but we are all parts of the Great 
Church, and we are interested in the basic questions of re- 
ligion. The primary terms of our inquiry are God and man; 
and the first question we might ask is: How fares it with 
man in the modern world? And then: With all the knowledge 
and power at man’s disposal what need has he now for God, 
and how valid is the God concept? The secondary terms are 
Society and the Church: How do we live out our religion in 
society, where the major issues seem to be economic and 
political? And finally: What of the Church? 

The best place to start any inquiry is at the beginning, so 
let us turn to those tremendous affirmations about God and 
man found in the great Hymn of Creation with which the 
Bible opens. There we read that in the beginning, before the 
worlds were created, God was. Then God created the heavens 
and the earth. Further acts of creation produced living things, 
plant and animal. Another act of creation took place, but it 
was not in the same category as previous acts: God fashioned 
a creature made in His own image; He fashioned him out of 
the dust of the earth, breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and man, we read, became a living soul. 

An unknown poet wrote the words we find in Genesis, and 
he used the language of poetry to tell us some important 
things about the universe and man’s place in it. His first asser- 
tion is to the effect that the universe doesn’t just happen to 
be; it was created. Creation is the opposite of chance or acci- 
dent; it implies intention, purpose and design. The universe, 
in other words, is not a random collection of material par- 





ticles; it is the willed result of a purposeful act of creation. 
And man, the poet asserts, is an amphibian, a creature of two 
realms; he is of the earth, earthy, but he bears an immortal 
essence. He is unique among all creatures, having received 
special treatment at the hands of the Creator. 

All creatures but man make their way under the guidance 
of instinct; God has given them all the answers they need. 
But before man, God poses a question whose answer is man’s 
to give or to withhold. Man, in other words, is endowed with 
free will; he has the gift of choice. God created man for free 
fellowship with Himself but at the same time gave man the 
capacity to deny his Maker. Saying this another way may 
make the point clearer: Man is a rebel against the restrictions 
of being human; his own nature puts demands on him which 
he dislikes and so he denies his nature. A creature, he is dis- 
satisfied with his status and longs to regard himself as the Lord 
of creation. Man is a sinner, the theologians would say; in 
plainer words, man is an ornery cuss and too big for his 
britches. Man is created in God’s image, but he has defaced 
and obscured this original image. 

Such are the early and basic affirmations of Biblical religion. 
They purport to be statements of fact, and countless genera- 
tions of our forebears believed in them. But are they true? Can 
we believe in them? Does this explanation of the universe and 
man accord with our experience? Does it pass the test of 
reason? Before we proceed we must try to satisfy ourselves on 
this point. 

It is the traditional business of religion to help man get his 
bearings in this strange universe in which he finds himself; to 
remind him that although he is a creature and not the Creator, 
nevertheless he is not the plaything of capricious forces. In 
some measure, and with God's help, he can shape his own 
destiny. 

This is where the intellectual difficulty arises. It is a feel- 
ing not often put into words, but if it were it would run 
something like this: “How nice it would be for all of us if 
the claims of religion were true, and how easy it was to 
believe the claims of religion a hundred years ago. Since then, 
however, we have learned of the immensity of the universe, 
so great that it contains many solar systems. We have learned 
that our earth is but a minor planet. And man, instead of 
being a unique creation is linked to all life, having evolved 
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without divine help to his present status through physi- 
cal and chemical adaptation to the natural world. What 
is man that amyone—let along God—should be mindful of 
him? We don't deny that religion has been helpful to man in 
the past, nor that it might be helpful to him today and to- 
morrow. All that we are saying is that, as we now understand 
the universe, that kind of help is no longer available.” 

The premise behind this line of thought is that science 
has explained the universe in purely naturalistic terms, 
dispensing with the hypothesis of God and thus with the need 
tor religion. The modern mind, tutored by a smattering of 
science, is largely immersed in the view labelled Naturalism. 
Naturalism conceives the world as a closed, interlocking 
system, self-contained and operating according to the rules we 
can discover by experimentation. Thus, we can picture the 
world along the lines of a gigantic and intricate piece of 
clockwork, a machine, and so some men prefer to call them- 
selves Mechanists. 

Men put aside questions of what the world means, and con- 
centrated instead on the rather more simple question of how 
the world works. Pursuing this question without distractions 
and with immense energy men made important discoveries 
about the world, and by formulating natural laws gained great 
powers of control over nature. Much of this was, of course, 
all to the good; resulting in improved living standards, greater 
life expectancy, modern methods of communication, and the 
like. We wouldn't want to return to a pre-scientific age even if 
we could—and we can’t. Furthermore, the scientific method 
has had a salutary effect on religion itself, cleansing our 
original faith of some non-religious superstitions which had 
worked their way into it. 

If it seemed to many people that the new knowledge and 
power dispensed with the need for religion, religion itself 
was partly to blame. At any given time primitive religion and 
religious superstition exist alongside of advanced and spiritual 
religion. These primitive elements came into acute conflict with 
modern knowledge. Real religion suffered by association. 
Primitive religion offers prayer for rain; we learned to irri- 
gate. Primitive religion relies on voodoo to heal the sick; we 
learned to practice hygiene and discovered “sp-cifics” for 
many ills. Primitive religion opposed the new knowledge 
merely because it was new; people accepted the new knowl- 
edge and came to regard all religion as irrelevant. The word 
“agnostic” was coined in 1869 to describe the prevailing mood. 
We had the tools to operate on the natural world, but no 
means of contacting a hypothetical supernatural world. And 
anyway, no purpose would be served by making this effort; 
we were doing all right for ourselves without outside help. 
God is not just unknowable, He is also unnecessary. 

This philosophy has had ample time to work itself out. 
What is the result? Is man gloriously autonomous, a happy and 
victorious lord of creation? Quite the contrary. Man feels him- 
self a stranger upon the earth, divided within himself, 
embroiled in a cold war with his fellows. The theme of 
estrangement and alienation runs through much modern 
literature, philosophy and theology. The noted critic, Joseph 
Wood Krutch, viewing the contemporary scene, sees an 
“epidemic sense of ‘alienation’.” A. E. Housman, the poet, 
pens these chilling lines: “I, a stranger and afraid in a world 
I never made.” My good friend, Henry Beston, writes of an 
“alienation from nature unexampled in human history . 
The world today,” he continues, “is sick to its thin blood for 
lack of elemental things, for fire before the hands, for water 
welling from the earth, for air, for the dear earth itself under- 
foot.” 

With the dying back of the religious sense man not only 
loses contact with the divine, but with mundane things as 
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well. Having given up his sense of a destiny in eternity he 
feels not more, but less at home in this world. Having lost 
faith in God, he loses faith in himself, and comes to regard 
himself as nothing but “an ape bereft of a tail and grown 
rusty at climbing.” This is quite a comedown from his former 
picture of himself as a child of God. 

Much harm has been done by misunderstanding the role 
of science. Has science actually “explained” the universe in 
such a way as to dispense with the need for religion? In 
sober truth, No. How do we “explain” an event? A stream of 
water runs downhill, we say, in obedience to the pull of gravi- 
tation. Saying this doesn’t explain anything, it merely describes 
what happens. Scientific laws describe regularities in natural 
occurrences in terms of cause and effect; scientific laws do 
not attempt to explain why things happen as they do. Now 
suppose a water wheel to be placed in the stream, you dé 
scribe what happens by saying that the weight of the water 
causes the wheel to turn. But you explain the situation by 
saying that men placed the wheel there so that its rotation 
might supply them with power. A thing is “explained” when 
we see that mind and purpose are involved in it; and an ex 
planation of the universe must be made in terms of a Mind 
and Purpose inclusive enough to cover the whole process. 
Obviously, a scientific description of the world does not ex- 
clude a religious explanation of it; quite the contrary. If the 
universe were not intelligible and rationally structured we 
could have no science; and these are the very charactéristics of 
the universe—intelligibility and rationality—which manifest a 
Creative Purpose beyond it. 

We have here the fundamental religious idea, the idea of 
God. We probe the natural world and experiment with it. in 
order to see if it offers any clues about itself and our place in 
it. And nature points us toward supernature. Henry Beston, 
our finest nature writer, put it this way in his most famous 
book, The Outermost House: “There is always reserve and 
mystery, always something beyond, on earth and sea, some 
thing which nature, honoring, conceals.” 1 once asked him 
what he had in mind when he wrote these words twenty five 
years earlier, especially the last phrase, “something which 
nature, honoring, conceals.” He said that, at the time he was 
not quite sure what he did mean, but the meaning had becom« 
clearer with the passing of the years. 

To men gifted with poetic intuition, the things of nature 
and the earth itself, are invested with symbolic significance. A 
tree is not just so many board feet of lumber, but something 
more. The whole universe came into focus for Tennyson, 
when he contemplated a “flower in the crannied wall.” A 
mouse, for Walt Whitman, was enough of a mystery to con- 
found all atheists. “Earth’s crammed with heaven,” wrote Mrs. 
Browning, “And every common bush aflame with God.” 

Many poets have taken this view of nature as containing 
a sacramental significance—pointing to something beyond 
itself as well as having an integrity of its own. This is the 
religious view as well. But even if man takes a much more 
modest view of himself, even if he is non-religious and his 
societies secular, is that any reason why he can't be happy? 
He is better fed, better housed and better clothed than he 
has ever been. Why then should he not enjoy peace of mind 
and find zest in living? 

We do live in a time of outward prosperity but it is ac 
companied by inward unease. Outwardly, our society bustles 
with activity. Nearly everyone who really wants to work can 
find a job. Automobiles are bigger, faster, and more numerous. 
Restaurants and places of entertainment are crowded. There 
are increased opportunities for travel and recreation. Ir the 
cultural fields of religion and education, there is much act. /ity. 
All of these things should give us a sense of satisfaction; but 
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they don't. Inwardly, there is probably more discontent now 
among our people than at any time in the history of this 
country. We view with alarm the rising incidence of crime 
and juvenile delinquency, the mounting problems of alcohol- 
ism and drug addiction. Then there is inflation, causing prices 
to rise while at the same time it dilutes the value of our sav- 
ings accounts and insurance policies. Government grows larger 
all the while, marking the stampede away from personal re- 
sponsibility which occurs at all levels of life. 

A recent writer has remarked that “this is the age of the 
goof-off, the age of the half-done job. Our land,” he continues, 
‘is populated with laundrymen who won't iron shirts, with 
waiters who won't serve, with carpenters who will come 
around some day maybe.” How did we get ourselves into 
such a mess, and how can we get ourselves out of it? 

Our problem, I am suggesting, is a religious problem. As 
the religious man understands the universe, this natural world 
which we can see and touch is not the only order of reality. 
The natural world is grounded in spiritual reality, which we 
cannot sense, but whose reality may be corroborated by intui- 
tion, reason, or revelation. Man may lose contact with chis 
divine order and then transfer his allegiance to other objects. 
The object of religious faith and idealism has always been a 
transcendent God; and the ultimate goal for men, as con- 
ceived by the religious vision, is the Kingdom of God. God 
is outside time, in eternity. The Kingdom of God, likewise, 
is not to be confused with some ideal human society which 
men might construct by the year 2000 or 10,000; the Kingdom 
of God is beyond history. 

But suppose man, in his overwhelming pride, decides that 
a perfect society is within his reach. For a time, at least, all 
the energy and idealism which he had put into his religion he 
may put behind the drive to comstruct a_ collectivist 
Utopia, a heaven on earth. This is precisely what has hap- 
pened. “In an age prepared for nearly 2000 years of Chris- 
tianity,” writes Bertram Wolfe, “but in which the faith of 
millions has grown dim and the altar seemed to them vacant 
of its image, Marxism arose to offer a fresh vision . . . History 
was to be given a new meaning, a new goal, and a new end in 
Time . . . At last man would become as God, master of his 
own destiny, maker of his own future, conscious architect of 
his world.” 

When men lost hold of genuine faith, pseudo-religions at- 
tracted those who wanted a substitute faith. The effort to 
fashion a home made heaven on earth was a faith which gave 
meaning to the lives of many dedicated men. There is H. 
G. Wells, for instance, who wrote, at the turn of the century, 
“Socialism is to me a very great thing indeed, the form and 
substance of my ideal life, and all the religion I possess.” 
This dream of a socialist commonwealth has materialized but 
in the course of being realized it has been swallowed up by 
totalitarian tyranny in large parts of the earth. Science, too, 
became a religion for many who believed that if man would 
apply scientific methods to society he could create a Utopia 
of wealth, power, speed and comfort. Science, thus misunder- 
stood and misused, had better be called “scientism.” This 
dream, too, has come true, with fateful consequences. Science 
has given us power, but not purpose; it has put into our 
hands the means for our mutual destruction, but it hasn't 
given our lives meaning. 

These hopes and others to which men have pinned their 
faith have gone stale, and one senses an emptiness and loss of 
direction in men’s lives, making for a two-fold crisis. First, there 
is a personal crisis, which demands that we find the beliefs 
and convictions which will make our lives meaningful. To 
this is coupled the social crisis of the free society. The free 
society is engaged in a two-front war in defense of its values 
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against collectivising government encroachment within its 
borders, as well as against totalitarian threats from outside. 

This crisis is, of course, religion's opportunity. It is no sur- 
prise, therefore, that there should be a revival of interest in 
religion. But a revival of interest in religion is not the same 
thing as a revival of religion, although it is a necessary pre- 
liminary. Perhaps we will witness a genuine revival of a con- 
temporary faith, but the evidence so far is scanty. It is 
beginning, I believe, although its beginnings are spotty and 
unorthodox. New discoveries, the most exciting being the 
finding of the Dead Sea Scroils, have deepened our understand- 
ing of the Old and New Testaments. The modern scientific 
temper is much more congenial to religion than was the 
arrogant science of fifty or seventy years ago. Secular scholars 
in all the disciplines are reassessing the claims of religion 
on their own with results that are most encouraging. 

If we wish to recover faith in ourselves and in the values 
our free society embodies, we must understand what this 
faith is and how it came to earlier generations. 

Every civilization is cradled in some religion. The culture 
of China is unthinkable without Confucianism; Indian society 
is the expression of Hinduism; and Islam is composed of 
followers of Mohammed. In like fashion, our western culture 
stems from the Judeo-Christian tradition; we are a branch 
of Christendom. As one of our editorial writers has said, 
“The United States is not Christian in any formal sense, its 
churches are not full on Sundays, and its citizens transgress 
the precepts freely. But it is Christian in the sense of absorp- 
tion. The basic teachings of Christianity are in its bloodstream. 
The central doctrine of its political system—the inviolability 
of the individual—is the doctrine inherited from 1900 years 
of Christian insistence upon the immortality of the soul. 
Christian idealism is manifest in the culture and habits of 
the people . . . The American owes all this to the Church... 
He owes it to the leadership the Church provided in the 
founding, settlement, and political integration of his incredibly 
bounteous land.” 

The Declaration of Independence is both a religious and a 
political document. It put into words what everyone was 
thinking when it set forth the proposition that the Creator 
endowed men with certain rights. A similar high regard for 
the individual and a like recognition of his rights and im- 
munities is reflected also in our Constitution. The men who 
drafted the Constitution did not design a streamlined political 
structure. James Madison and the others had been once burnt 
by government, and they were twice shy. They created a 
political structure in which the federal government was to be 
internally self-governed by three separate but balanced powers, 
and the several states were to retain their original sovereignty 
in order to act as a counterpoise to the central authority. This 
entire political equilibrium was balanced on the sovereign 
individual; the only excuse for government was to secure 
him in his rights. The Founding Fathers knew that a free 
government implies an unfree people, so in the interests of 
personal liberty they pinned down their government to strictly 
limited, defined, and delegated functions. , 

Where did the Founding Fathers get their estimate of man? 
They were students of history and we know from their writings 
that they were thoroughly acquainted with the social and 
political institutions of ancient Greece and Rome. But we 
aiso know the Founding Fathers could not have derived their 
vision of a free society composed of sovereign persons if they 
had not looked beyond the institutions of ancient Greece 
and Rome, for both these societies were founded on human 
slavery. Hilaire Belloc, the historian, describes this aspect 
of the Greco-Roman world: “The structure and stuff of society 
was based upon and rooted in slavery . . . Slavery became 
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a mechanical and oppressive burden weighing upon the human 
spirit and giving its tone to all.” Then came Christianity 
into this world and the power of ancient despotism was 
weakened. Christianity starts from man as an individual 
person, endowed with an immortal soul striving for its salva- 
tion. Wherever this doctrine is accepted, there is no longer a 
nation composed merely of oppressor and oppressed. Before 
the State, there is now the person, and above the State, there 
is God, His love and His justice common to all men. “The 
spirit of liberty,” writes Judge Learned Hand, “is the spirit 
of Him who nearly 2000 years ago taught mankind the lesson 
it has never learned, but never quite forgotten.” 

The Founding Fathers were the inheritors of a great re- 
ligious tradition and the American dream of a society of free 
men was largely a projection of that religion. This is how 
the original American equation got its built-in religious 
dimension. This equation will no longer balance when the 
religious elements in it are discarded or forgotten. This is 
what has happened to us. In a sense, we have been merely 
coasting ON a momentum once given to us and with which 
we have now lost contact. 

The American dream was built upon a religious foundation. 
And this was noted by a young Frenchman who came to these 
shores to study us back in the 1830's, Alexis de Tocqueville. 
“Religion,” he said of us, “is the first of their political institu- 
tions.” Political liberty is the limitaton of government to the 
securing of men in their rights, and because these rights 
derive from religious premises, political liberty needs to rest 
on a religious foundation. To employ a figure of speech, 
political liberty is a check drawn against the capital stock of 
our religious heritage. When a check bounces, the inference is 
that there are no funds in the bank. Similarly, we cannot go 
on drawing upon our religious heritage unless we systematically 
replenish it. How do we rehabilitate our religious heritage? 
This would appear to be a job for churches and ‘churchmen, 
so let us take a look at the religious scene. 

On the professional religious front, the picture is baffling. 
Here are three theological samplings of late vintage. In a 
recent issue of The Christian Century (April 15, 1959) a 
professor at Hartford Seminary extolled another theologian 
who says, “Never again can there be sacred places, sacred 
refuges within the world. The entire world is empty of God; 
and the entire world is redeemed by God in Jesus Christ.” He 
“sees the problem of the contemporary church as that of 
witnessing to the living Christ in a world in which God is 
dead. Atheism is suddenly seen to be closer to Christianity 
than religion.” A professor at Harvard Divinity School asserts: 
“God does not exist. He is being-itself beyond essence and 
existence. Therefore, to argue that God exists, is to deny him.” 
(Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. 1, p. 227). We »nderstand 
the point these men are trying to make, but their manner of 
making it smacks of exhibitionism. You might suspect that, 
with professors such as these, students in our seminaries would 
be confused. They are. A professor at Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School writes: “Even in our theological seminaries we 
can no longer take for granted that students believe Christian- 
ity to be true, even at the heart of its message concerning 
the living God.” (Ferre, Christian Century, July 1, 1959). 
Include in this confusing picture the infatuation of highly 
placed churchmen with political power; their failure to 
grasp the meaning of the free society, and their effort to 
put the church into political programs hostile to it; their 
ambiguity toward communism; and the official ecclesiastical 
picture becomes murky indeed. Church history continues to 
repeat itself, entangling itself with non-essentials, while the 
real growing edge of religion is elsewhere—in other disciplines, 
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such as biology and chemistry, in the local parish, in the 
individual soul. 

This is another way to saying that in the religious realm a 
man must now figure things out for himself, seeking the 
instruction he needs from the sources he deems sound. In 
pursuit of this understanding he becomes aware that religion 
begins as a personal matter which generates obligations which 
only he can discharge. Religion does need to be institution- 
alized, but it cannot be institutionalized safely beyond a 
certain point. Organize religion beyond a certain point and 
ecclesiasticism takes over; the Church becomes a power 
structure along side the State, the claims of authority crowd 
our personal religious experience, a priesthood scorns the 
prophet and the innovator, religious liberty is overridden, 
the individual conscience suffocates, and the church is cor- 
rupted. Not from such a source, but only from a church true to 
its Founder, can “this nation under God, . have a new 
birth of freedom.” 

Every artist is to some extent revealed in his painting, 
poem or symphony. Man, too, comes from the hands of his 
Maker with the Creator's signature still on him, but barely 
legible. The work of restoration is up to the individual. “Thou 
hast made us for thyself,” said St. Augustine, “and our hearts 
are restless until they find rest in thee.” 

It is at this point in our inquiry that we have to shift 
gears, to engage the will along with the intellect. 

The first question we must ask of our religion is: “Is it 
true? Can it make its case before the bar of reason as to the 
nature of the universe and man’s place in it?” The answer is 
that it can; the affirmative has it over the negative. But this 
is not enough, although it’s a good beginning. At this first 
stage the inquiry is relatively impersonal. But from here on 
each one of us comes into the equation in an intensely per- 
sonal way. It’s like finding ourselves alone at the controls of 
a plane with no choice but to go forward or go down. The 
first stage would be enough if religion were simply a set of 
propositions to be held at arm’s length, argued about, and 
merely accepted as reasonable. Religion is more than this; it 
is not merely believing certain truths, it is living them. In 
religion it is not simply a battle for men’s minds; it is a con- 
test for men’s souls. Beyond mere faith, religion demands 
faithfulness and commitment. The Gospel doesn’t say, “This 
believe, and live”; it says “This do, and live.” 

The full embodiment of the Gospel vision is beyond the 
capacity of any generation of men, but at least a portion of it 
has worked its way into the law, customs, and conventions of 
Christendom. This vision inspired our free institutions. “Our 
father’s God to thee, Author of iiberty,” we sing. 

Our Declaration of Independence sets forth the conviction 
that political liberty is part of the covenant between a man 
and his Maker. In so doing it steps off, not so much in a new 
direction as into a new dimension. At the heart of our system 
is the conviction that sovereignty resides in the Creator; that 
it is He who endows men with the full stature of their 
humanity. 

The eighteenth century churches, true to the demands of 
our Faith, proclaimed “liberty throughout the land.” The men 
of such churches created the American dream, and the men of 
such churches can today, if they will, recreate it. This choice 
is ours, but it must be freely willed. 


The choice is always ours. 

Then, let us choose the longest art, the hard 
promethean way, 

Cherishingly to tend and feed and fan 

That inward fire, whose small precarious flame, 

Kindled or quenched, creates 








rhe noble or the ignoble men we are, 
Che worlds we live in and the very fates, 


Our bright or muddy star. 
—Aldous Huxley 
* * . 

ADDENDUM: The argument in the foregoing pages stays 
pretty much within the domain of natural theology—permis- 
sible inference from the sciences. Two further items may be 
of interest 

J}. W. Krutch writes: “If mature knows no purpose and 
makes no value judgments, and if, at the same time, man is 
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himself a part of nature, then from whence came his concepts 
of purpose and value? If they come from nature, then they 
are part of nature. If they do not come from nature, then man 
himself is touched by something out-ide nature’s realm. The 
concept of purpose must be either immanent or transcendent.” 

“We are in a universe of inexhaustible power,” writes 
Gerald Heard, “and one that creates innumerable opportunities 
for life to emerge and evolve.” And at last “there appears a 
being who grasps truth, captures beauty, and delights su- 
premely in love ... We have been made into Life’s self-con- 
scious growing edge.” 


The Responsibility of Our Profession 
In Today's World 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD 
By WILLIAM P. ROGERS, Astorney General of the United States 


Delivered before the General Assembly, eighty-second annual meeting, American Bar Association, Miami Beach, Florida, 
August 26, 1959 


T IS A GREAT HONOR and privilege again to address 
the annual meeting of the American Bar Association. 
Chis Association is the largest and most influential group 

in the legal profession. What you think and do has a significant 
impact on the administration of justice and on public affairs. 

We in the Department of Justice have a common objective 
with you in seeking constantly to improve our system of 
justice so that it may better serve the people of our nation. In 
pursuit of this objective there may be, on occasion, an action 
taken or a statement made by this Association, or one of its 
numerous committees, with which we are not in full accord. 
But I want you to know that I am well aware, particularly 
from reading some of my mail from you, that this occasional 
lack of togetherness is mutual. 

Notwithstanding any infrequent minor differences, we in 
the Department know that the American Bar Association is 
earnestly and effectively striving to improve our profession 
and has made significant and important contributions to that 
end. The support you have given to the Department of Jus- 
tice, especially in certain difficult and sensitive areas, has been 
of the highest order and I want you to know that I, and all 
of us in the Department, sincerely appreciate it. May I 
also commend the Association for its splendid record of 
achievement this year under the outstanding leadership of 
your President, Ross Malone. 

What is the responsibility of our profession in today’s 
world? As I see it there are two broad areas to be considered. 

First, the administration of justice in the United States is 
on display in every part of the world. When we talk about 
competing with international communism in the realm of 
ideas, we are talking in large measure about the ideas which 
ire the basis of our legal system. 

Second, in the long view the main hope for peace is that 
nations will be wise enough not to rely on sheer strength in 
lealing with each other but will move toward establishing 
systems based on considerations of law and justice in the 
resolution of international disputes. Nations have readily paid 
lip-service to the soundness of this proposition but progress 
in this area has been tragically slow. 

Dramatic events in the past few weeks and those indicated 
in weeks to come suggest that we are at a point in our inter- 
national relations at which our profession will have new 


Opportunities to serve Our nation in these two areas. 

As to the first, although Soviet leaders are still firmly com- 
mitted to the policy of world domination there is hope today 
that they may be willing to permit a freer flow of ideas be- 
tween our two countries than they have in the past. For this 
reason I believe.the time has come when we should act and 
speak more vigorously and effectively for those ideals and 
ideas which have given this country its strength. People 
throughout the world, even to some extent in the areas con- 
trolled by the Soviet Union, may have an opportunity to get 
a more accurate picture of America and the meaning of justice 
and freedom here as contrasted with the Soviet Union. 

In this international competition we must not fall into the 
trap of emphasizing material considerations to the exclusion 
of all else. To some of the uncommitted nations of the world 
the Soviet system of state controls and planning may seem 
attractive. The Russians point to the fact that their economic 
system has been applied in a country which was initially very 
backward in technology, with a low standard of living com- 
pared to the West. Because a similar situation exists to some 
degree in several of the new nations of the world, they see a 
parallel that has some surface attraction. 

But the situation is different when it comes to the appeal 
of ideas. Freedom under law is one of the most powerful 
ideas ever conceived by the mind of man. Its appeal will 
continue to grow in the uncommitted nations of the world. 
It has not been too long since many of these nations com- 
pleted their successful struggle for independence. With national 
freedom there has arisen a great awareness of and interest in 
the concept of individual freedom. Thus the free world has 
an unusual opportunity in the years ahead to place in bold 
relief the weaknesses of the Soviet system compared with the 
strength of ours. 

Why does the legal profession have a responsibility for this? 
Because we are daily involved in the processes of justice and 
its administration is our business. We are officers of the courts 
of the United States and should be the leading spokesmen for 
presenting the case of freedom to the world. The merits of 
the case have to be articulated more effectively than has been 
done in the past. In the world in which we live it is not enough 
to be convinced that our system holds forth the greatest 
promise of individual liberty for people all over the world. 
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We should present the true picture of a system of liberty 
under law to those who do not fully understand it or who 
may have been misled by Soviet propaganda. This must be 
done so that people will realize the importance of maintaining 
free governments and not succumb to the Soviet scheme for 
world domination. 

These are a few of the truths which need to be dramatized: 

1. We cannot rest our case on the size and productivity 
of our farms, factories and mines, nor even on the excellent 
wages and working conditions of the American people. These 
are important, but they are the by-product of freedom—not 
its source. The source of strength in a democracy is the freedom 
of the individual to think, speak, and do the things he decides 
to do as long as he does not transgress the rights of others. We 
must point out, too, that these freedoms are not a matter of 
grace but are guaranteed and protected by our legal system. 

2. The land and the tools of production in our nation are 
owned by the people, not by the government as in Russia. It 
should be emphasized that our legal system protects this 
ownership against intrusion by any other individual or by the 
government itself. Under this system in which the free 
initiative of the individual plays the major role the United 
States has achieved the greatest distribution of wealth among 
its people and has come closest to the ideal of prosperity for 
all. 

3. We are a government of law, not of men. Regardless 
of wealth, power or station, no one is above the law in the 
United States. For this reason our people need never fear that 
they may become the victims of ruthless political leaders. 
Thus the fact, now generally conceded by everyone, that 
under Stalin thousands of innocent victims were killed and 
tortured in the Soviet Union, seems almost beyond belief 
to a free people. Yet, because the law in the Soviet Union 
is what the Communist Party says it is, many of those who 
acted in concert with Stalin in perpetrating these atrocities 
apparently have not been prosecuted nor has retribution been 
made for the wrongs committed. 

4. We must constantly emphasize that the will of the 
people is controlling in the United States. Under our legal 
system public officials are responsive to the will of the people. 
Our nation will never start a war because our people fervently 
want peace. Anyone who believes that our nation might act 
in a manner inconsistent with the will of the people in main- 
taining peace is ignorant about how our system works. 

These are merely a few ideas which can be emphasized. 
There are a great many others, of course, with which we are 
all familiar and with which you and this Association will be 
concerned in the future. For the past several years this As- 
sociation has done an excellent job in awakening the public 
to the significance of the rule of law. I commend you par- 
ticularly for the vigor and imagination with which you are 
planning to cooperate in the future with the legal professions 
of many other nations to intensify interest and support for 
the rule of law in resolving international disputes. 

President Eisenhower expressed the thought well in his 
letter to Mr. Malone when he said: 

Peace cannot prevail until men and nations recognize that 
their conduct must be governed by respect for and 
observance of the law. The American Bar Association 
by seeking to promote this principle is helping to advance 
the cause of enduring peace in the world. 

In this connection we should keep in mind that there is 
a good likelihood that the exchange programs between East 
and West will continue, and may even be expanded in the 
future. As you know, the exchange programs now in effect 
include representatives from industry, agriculture, medicine, 
student groups, the arts and sciences, athletics, and many other 
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fields, but there has been little exchange between members of 
the legal profession. 

It is my opinion that the legal profession should give its 
support to a carefully planned exchange program of lawyers 
and judges in order that the Soviets may study our constitu- 
tional system and the operation of our courts and that we 
be given an opportunity to study the system in effect in the 
Soviet Union. Because of fundamental differences the systems 
are in no sense similar but exchanges would provide a method 
for our profession to increase its knowledge of their system. 
At the same time there may be some value in having the Rus- 
sians who come to our country judge for themselves the 
comparative merits of the two systems. In any event the 
exchanges would provide a means to dramatize more ef- 
fectively to the rest of the world the contrast between a 
free system of government and a regimented system under 
Communist control. 

Turning now to the second area, I believe we have a 
responsibility to work for the establishment of systems of law 
and justice to deal with international disputes. 

In his State of the Union message this year, President 
Eisenhower said: 

“It is my purpose to intensify efforts during the coming 
two years in seeking ways to supplement the procedures 
of the United Nations and other bodies with similar 
objectives, to the end that the rule of law may replace 
the rule of force in the affairs of nations, * * *” 

The attainment of this high goal will not be achieved by 
any single stroke or by any single government. In fact, because 
the Soviet Union seems intent on world domination which is 
the antithesis of the rule of law, the concept is apt to seem 
illusory and of no practical importance in today’s world 

The point to bear in mind is that there is no other way to 
travel which provides hope for peace. Despite the discourage- 
ments which may arise the United States must take the lead in 
an effort to make progress along this road. Certainly, in the 
foreseeable future, if it is necessary to live in a world in 
which the settlement of international disputes will depend 
principally on factors of terror rather than on justice, then 
we should make it clear that such an uncivilized stalemate is 
not of our choosing. 

Following the State of the Union message, and as part of 
the intensification of effort referred to by the President, both 
Secretary of State Dulles and Secretary of State Herter sup- 
ported a proposal in the Senate of the United States to 
strengthen the International Court of Justice by repealing the 
so called Connally Amendment. 

This Court, as you know, was created by the United Nations 
in 1945 to decide legal disputes berween nations. It sits at 
The Hague and is composed of fifteen judges elected by the 
General Assembly and the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

When established, the Court appeared to hold great 
promise, but through no fault of its own it has played a minor 
role in the settlement of international legal disputes. In its 
thirteen years of existence it has decided only seventeen 
contentious cases. 

The Court has suffered because some nations have refused 
to accept the Court's jurisdiction at all and as to many dis- 
putes it has no jurisdiction unless the nations agree that it 
has in the particular case. The blame—some might prefer to 
use the word responsibility—for this latter condition rests 
in some degree, at least, on the United States. 

The United States accepted the jurisdiction of the Inter 
national Court in 1946. The history of our declaration of 
acceptance is significant. 

The resolution introduced in the Senate with bi-partisan 
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support contained a reservation excluding from the Court's 
jurisdiction “Disputes with regard to matters which are es- 
sentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the United States.” 

Public hearings were conducted on the resolution in this 
form, and it was unanimously endorsed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Its report stated: 

“The question of what is properly a matter of inter- 
national law is, in case of dispute, appropriate for decision 
by the Court itself, since, if it were left to the decision 
of each individual state, it would be possible to withhold 
any case from adjudication on the plea that it is a matter 
of domestic jurisdiction.” 

Nevertheless, on the floor of the Senate the Connally 
Amendment was adopted adding to our reservation the clause 
“as determined by the United States of America.” 

Thus, in the declaration of acceptance by the United States 
our reservation is that the Court shall not have jurisdiction of: 

“Disputes with regard to matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the United States of 
America as determined by the United States of America.” 

We were the first nation to provide that the jurisdiction of 
the Court should be determined not by the Court but by us. 
Following our example seven other nations made similar 
reservations. 

Furthermore, the rule of reciprocity applies so that any 
nation may invoke the terms of the reservations of any nation 
with which it is involved in a dispute. 

It is plain to see why the existence of this type of reservation 
has had an impact on the effectiveness of the Court. Imagine 
the impairment which would result to the court system in the 
United States if the defendant in a law suit had the right to 
determine for himself whether his case was within the court's 
jurisdiction. 

The Court's statute explicitly limits its jurisdiction to inter- 
national legal disputes. By the plain terms of the grant, it has 
no jurisdiction over domestic matters. So the “as determined 
by the United States of America” clause adds up, in the eyes 
of other nations at least, to a vote of no confidence that the 
Court will limit the cases it hears to those within its jurisdic- 
tion 

There are those who are concerned that the Court might 
exceed its jurisdiction. It is argued that our sovereignty might 
thus be impaired. As a practical matter the argument as to 
possible loss of sovereignty is not persuasive. 

The International Court of Justice, in the final analysis, 
depends largely on world opinion for the enforcement of its 
decisions—in fact fer the participation of the nations. It has 
carefully stayed within the limits of its jurisdiction as pro- 
vided by its basic statute. There is no reason to believe that 
the court would invade areas properly reserved to domestic 
jurisdiction. 

In July of this year, France, surely as sensitive as we are in 
matters of sovereignty, withdrew her reservation containing 
the equivalent of the Connally Amendment. 

Thus, today, six NATO nations have not even deemed it 
necessary to make any express reservation with respect to 
domestic disputes. Three others—Canada, Great Britain, and 
now France—have done nothing more than make explicit the 
xclusion of domestic questions from the Court's jurisdiction. 
Hence, of the ‘en NATO nations which have accepted the 
Court's jurisdiction, the United States is the only one which 
lenies to the Court the right to determine its own jurisdiction. 

For more than fifty years our statesmen have advocated an 
mpartial international court to decide disputes between na- 
tions. In 1907, Secretary of State Elihu Root, in his instructions 
ro our delegates at the Second Peace Conference at The Hague, 
said we should develop a permanent tribunal composed of 
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judges who will devote their entire time to the trial and 
decision of international causes by judicial methods. 

In 1925, President Coolidge, in his inaugural address, ad- 
vocated the “establishment of a tribunal for the administration 
of even-handed justice between nation and nation.” As he put 
it, “The weight of our enormous influence must be cast upon 
the side of a reign not of force, but of law and trial, not by 
battle, but by reason.” 

Every President since World War I has advocated the sub- 
mission of international legal disputes to a judicial tribunal. 

A half century of debate has resulted in little progress. It 
must be obvious to everyone that action in this field is long 
overdue. That is why our profession should urge the Senate 
of the United States to act at the earliest possible time on this 
important matter of the jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice. 

Finally, let me turn for a moment to the question of inter- 
national agreements. The nations of the world today are in 
almost constant discussion and negotiation at the conference 
table. The purpose of the meetings is to arrive at agreements 
for the settlement of critical world problems. 

From the standpoint of a lawyer it is discouraging to see 
how often in important international agreements no provision 
is made for settling disputes which may arise about the 
interpretation of the agreement. 

And an agreement—as every lawyer knows—may solve a 
lot of problems or may cause a lot of problems. It depends on 
how well the agreement is drafted and on the frame of mind 
of the parties to it. 

Lawyers know, too, that it is not possible to draft an agree- 
ment to eliminate all possible future differences as to its 
meaning which might arise. 

For that reason, even after exercising all possible care in 
drafting agreements, we know there must be a court—or at 
least some method agreed upon by the parties—to resolve 
disputes which may arise as to the interpretation of agreements. 

The same principle, of course, applies to nations. For when 
two Or more nations make an agreement, notwithstanding 
every effort to make the agreement as clear as possible, they 
know that disputes about the interpretation of it may arise. 
If no provision is made for disposition of these disputes, each 
nation will naturally insist on interpreting the agreement for 
itself. Thus, rather than resolving differences, the agreement 
may give rise to new tensions and recriminations. 

Last April the Vice President in a significant address urged 
that the United States take the initiative in future agreements 
to secure the inclusion of provisions to the effect “(1) that 
disputes which may arise as to the interpretation of the 
agreement should be submitted to the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague; and (2) that the nations signing the 
agreement should be bound by the decision of the Court in 
such cases.” 

Certainly this basic idea deserves our support. A well under- 
stood policy among nations to refer disputes with respect to 
the interpretation of treaties and other international agree- 
ments to the International Court of Justice, or some other im- 
partial tribunal, would be a great step forward on the road to 
a rule of law among nations. 

Knowing that an impartial tribunal would resolve any dis- 
pute as to meaning would strengthen the force of the agree- 
ment and cause less controversy about it. 

The fact that we may not be successful in securing agree- 
ment to such a clause in all cases does not mean that we 
should fail to try. The fact that the Soviets, for example, might 
not agree to such a policy is no ground for not advocating it. 
The more often the Soviets oppose reasonable methods to solve 
world tensions the more the nations of the world will come 
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to recognize the significance of the Soviet policy of world 
domination. 

For the reasons I have indicated I hope that the American 
Bar Association will continue to give its vigorous support to 
the rule of law in the resolution of international disputes. 

No one need point out that because of the present Soviet 
policy this seems less like a goal than a mirage. Nevertheless, 
we must believe in it and we must believe it is possible to 
attain. More than that we must make some progress along 
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this road. 

Our nation has no goal of world conquest, no intention of 
infringing the liberties of any people, and no desire other than 
to deal justly with the other nations of the earth. But there are 
persons in the world who are skeptical about this. Thus | 
believe that the members of our profession should make clear 
beyond any doubt that the United States has bur this single 
goal—that the family of nations may live together in peace 
under law. 


The Nature Of The Communist Threat 


THE TRIPLE THREAT ATTACK ON THE WEST 
By GENERAL C. P. CABELL, Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered to the National Security Commission-Committee Meetings of the American Legion, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
August 21, 1959 


T IS A PRIVILEGE to have this opportunity to be here at 

the pre-Convention meetings of the American Legion. 

I have been impressed over the years by how much of its 

time and resources the Legion devotes to the general welfare 

of our country. Your record of freely supporting important 

causes which promote the domestic and international ideals of 
our peoples is impressive indeed. 

My purpose is to discuss with you The Nature of the 
Communist Threat. The threat of Communism is long-term 
and many-sided. As all of you members of this National 
Security Commission well know, there must be no blinders 
on us when we are looking at the nature and magnitude of 
this threat. 

The objective of Communism is abundantly clear. The 
Communists want to rule the world. They want to abolish 
free society. They have, in fact, announced their intent of 
world domination, and let me solemnly assure you that they 
are determined to carry out their intention. They have an 
integrated offensive directed from Moscow which combines 
military, political, psychological, economic, cultural, and sub- 
versive forces. Their strategy is to infiltrate and absorb; under- 
mine and replace; subvert and take over—all, if possible, 
without war. 

We hear much about Soviet power and progress. The 
Soviets seek to make themselves appear as the star of the 
future. They seek to maintain the offensive and to place the 
free peoples of the world on the defensive. 

Now, there is no doubt that the Soviet Union has made a 
significant advance in its economic base. The Soviets have also 
moved forward in scientific and technical fields by concen- 
trating their resources on selected high priority programs. Soviet 
advances in the scientific and technical fields are likely to 
continue and with greater frequency. We recognize these 
things. We hope that the standard of living of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union, and of other countries presently under 
Communist domination, can be materially improved as a 
result of this natural economic and scientific development. 
Bur it is hard to understand why the Soviets use their increas- 
ing future capability in the form of a presently existing threat 
to the peoples of the Free World and at the same time mouth 
the words of peace. The inconsistency in this propaganda 
tactic makes it clear that they seek to intimidate the West 
into accepting their one-sided position of hands-off their 
spheres of influence, with Communist open-house in our 
backyard. They rattle their future missiles in an effort to 
scare off any unwelcome intruder. Their spokesman has prom- 
ised to “bury us”; later, when called on this, he added: “in 


peaceful competition.” You and I know that in the thinking 
of the Communists there is no condition. Their strategy is to 
boast of scientific, economic, and military strength in such 
a way as to make it appear that they have tomorrow's capa- 
bility today. While the Communists speak of peace, their 
strategy clearly calls for them to continue those actions which 
keep the cold war conflict alive and worldwide. At the same 
time, they would like, if possible, to minimize Western 
strength in any given area. Thus, in considering the threat of 
Communism, we must take into account this strategy of 
mass psychological conditioning—the Soviet attempt to 
monopolize the initiative—the Soviet desire to place free 
peoples on the defensive—and the Soviet zone concept of 
“hands off.” 

The Communists are currently involved in a triple-threat 
attack on the West. The first wing of this attack is the direct, 
overt official action by the Soviet Government. Here we sex 
military, political, diplomatic, and economic weapons em- 
ployed. 

One of the most menacing techniques of this approach— 
and one which will be with us for a long, long time—is seen 
in the Communist economic offensive. In this field, we find the 
handmaiden of Communist subversion. Here the target of the 
Communists is primarily the newly developing nations of the 
world. These countries offer fertile fields for Communist 
economic coercion. s 

Today, there are around two billion people living in poor, 
undeveloped areas of Asia, Africa, the Near East, and some 
of the Americas. Life is at a low economic level. These people 
have every right to improve their status. They have every 
right to live in freedom. In their human aspirations they are 
not different from us. Therefore, there is a terrific pressure 
for tangible results quickly. The Soviets—and in fact, the 
entire Sino-Soviet Bloc—are attempting to pass themselves 
off as the foremost examples of crash economic progress. They 
are out to get the credit for filling the immediate desires of 
these newly developing areas. But—and this is the big hooker 
—while they are at it, the Communists not only try to assume 
control of the resources of these countries but also attempt to 
control the minds and souls of the peoples in the areas. The 
Communists want nations to become increasingly dependent 
economically upon the Communist Bloc. The stage is then 
set for ultimate Communist takeover. As it is developing, 
Afghanistan is one case in point. Finland is another. After 
World War II the Soviet Union firmly tied the Finnish 
economy to its own. In 1958, when the Finns began efforts 
to move closer to the West, the Soviet Union reacted swiftly 
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by care ‘ng orders, cutting off needed petroleum and wheat 
supplies nd refusing to negotiate further trade agreements. 
This economic pressure was buttressed with internal subversion 
by Finnish Communists. Communist-inspired propaganda, 
press, and radio took hold. As a result, the Democratic coali- 
tion in Finland was forced to fall. It was replaced by a govern- 
ment less opposed to Moscow's goals. Just recently, Pravda 
has begun to denounce Finnish plans for association with the 
little free-trade area. Also, the Communist Party of Finland 
directed from Moscow has begun to make accusations against 
the Government, charging President Kekkonen with being 
involved in a conspiracy aimed at securing membership in an 
association which would be dominated by the Western powers. 
It will be interesting to see whether further pressure from the 
Soviet Union will take place to discourage little Finland's 
agrarian government from making progress by economic 
association with areas which are non-Bloc controlled. 

This kind of Communist economic machination is clearly 
representative of the nature of the Communist threat with its 
ultimate objective of what the Soviets call a “world socialist 
system.” This term socialism is only a sugar-coated word the 
Bolsheviks use to describe Communism when they do not 
want to alarm the unwary. In this connection, we find them 
using recently a new phrase, “the socialist commonwealth of 
nations.” I predict that we are going to see a lot more use of 
their term commonwealth. By subtle analogy with the British 
Commonwealth, the Communists wish to convey that same 
image of unfettered association, free from any domination. 
The peoples who may be tempted to participate in the “Soviet 
Commonwealth” are given the promise of true national inde- 
pendence. But Hungary, Tibet and others give the lie to this 
hope. 

On the bright side, many of the countries in the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia have begun to appreciate the trap-like 
character of Communist economic and political friendship. 
Their leaders have begun to speak out and identify Com- 
munism for what it really is. The Communists have for 
years been trying to avoid this kind of judgment, justifying 
and fuzzing up their machinations by offering promises of 
Utopia—bur the question “For whose benefit?” is increasingly 
being asked by an awakening world. 

We have a recent example of this awakening in the so-called 
neutralist country of India. In April 1956 the people of the 
large State of Kerala, in India, elected a Communist state 
government. But what happened? Less than a month ago the 
people of this same State demonstrated so violently against 
the Communist malfeasances, and particularly their efforts 
to move in and control the free school system, that the Indian 
Government, already startled by what it had seen in Tibet, 
found it the better part of wisdom to move in on the Com- 
munists. The Central Government dismissed their administra- 
tion and took over the running of the Kerala State Govern- 
ment pending new elections. The ousting of the Communist 
Government has given a serious setback to the Communist 
Party's prestige throughout India. Most segments of Indian 
public opinion have applauded the Government's move. 

The second wing of the Communist triple-threat attack is 
seen in their subversive programs. Here I refer to the covert, 
or under-cover, operations of the Communist Party in all 
countries. This subversive activity is being undertaken on 
such a wide scale that today it is at least as dangerous as the 
military threat. 

The Communists have developed a network of subversive 
bases in all major countries of the world. From these bases 
they are now operating an offensive designed to cut down 
and overthrow the democratic institutions and governments 
of the host and neighboring countries. They are operating 
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from these subversive bases without permission of the host 
country. In spite of this fact, the Communists clamor about 
American military bases abroad. Our bases are defensive. They 
are there with the permission of the duly constituted govern- 
ments of the areas. Their presence, in many cases, strengthens 
the economy of the countries in which they are located and 
certainly strengthens the defenses of these countries. But by 
contrast, the subversive bases of Communism represent an 
inherent part of the Communist scheme and, let me reiterate, 
are on the attack with every means at their disposal. Lest you 
think this is an overstatement, a hard look at Communist 
behavior in the countries of our neighbors to the South pro- 
vides interesting documentation. 

The Communists have long interfered in the internal 
affairs of the Latin American Republics. They have con- 
sistently abused diplomatic privileges. In Mexico and Argen- 
tina the Soviet Union has interfered in trade union activities 
to a point of offending the national sovereignty of these 
countries. In these countries the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, through representatives in certain Soviet Em- 
bassies, has given guidance and financial support in a «'*n- 
destine manner to the Communist Parties in a host of sur- 
rounding countries. 

On a regional scale the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union has been guiding Latin American Communists in 
their preparation of a “Congress of Latin American Peoples.” 
The guidance calls for complete concealment of the Com- 
munist instigation and initiation of the Congress. It provides 
for the deception of the peoples of Latin America and for the 
deception of specific patriotic, progressive, non-Communist 
public figures whom the Communists are seeking to trick 
into sponsoring the Congress. The Communists’ aim is to 
undermine the amity and cooperation of the member-peoples 
of the Organization of American States, thus weakening the 
defense of their freedom. This aim of that Congress is to be 
disguised under the wholesome purpose of defending the 
internal resources of the Latin American countries. 

Latin American Communists, in ever-increasing numbers, 
are being trained in the Soviet Union in the techniques of 
gaining state power, leading to the establishment of Com- 
runist dictatorships. Their training is clandestine from begin- 
ning to end. The trainees are aided in obtaining illegal travel 
documents in defiance of their own and other governments 
in order to travel to the training sites within the Soviet Union. 
They are being taught to exploit the honest and legitimate 
national aspirations of genuine political parties, labor move- 
ments, and other democratic institutions. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union also gives 
specific direction on what Latin American Communist Party 
action should be. For example, the Communist Party of Cuba, 
called “The Popular Socialist Party,” has been given guidance 
on how to penetrate and exploit the Government of Fidel 
Castro. Primary targets for Communist penetration in Cuba 
are the agrarian reforms, trade unions, and the Army. These 
targets of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union are so 
important that back in May of this year they sent under alias 
to Cuba a Sovier Intelligence Officer, Vadim Kotchergin, as 
a member of a Soviet Trade Union delegation. His assignment 
was to give guidance to Cuban Communists. Kotchergin has 
since returned to Moscow. 

One of the Soviet’s primary instruments in Latin America 
is the Confederation of Workers of Latin America, with 
headquarters in Mexico. This Confederation is the regional 
liaison bureau of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU), which has headquarters in Prague but is con- 
trolled from Moscow. Soviet financial aid is given regularly 
to the Confederation of Workers of Latin America via the 
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World Federation of Trade Unions. The Union's officials 
maintain both open and secret contact with the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Mexico City. The Union provides “trade union cover” 
—an appearance of legality and legitimacy—for Latin Ameri- 
can Communists in obtaining illegal documentation for travel 
to Moscow for consultation. The head of the Confederation of 
Workers of Latin America, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
abuses his diplomatic passport by placing its immunity and 
privileges at the service of the International Communist move- 
ment for clandestine purposes. 

While this kind of subversive activity takes place, we find 
the Soviets piously making overtures of peace toward the 
legitimate free trade unions, not only in Latin America but 
all over the Free World. They seek more fraternal exchange 
between the Communist labor bodies and the organized free 
trade unions—all in the interest of peace. But in responding, 
consideration must be given to the kind of continuing sub- 
versive activity that I have just referred to as taking place 
in Latin America. Free men subscribe to the fundamental 
human rights specified in the United Nations Charter. The 
Communists do not. In the trade union field, free unions 
permit their workers the right of freedom of association and 
organization, the right of genuine collective bargaining, and 
the right to strike. The Communists do nor. Indeed, their 
subversive apparatus is diametrically opposed to these free- 
doms. In the Free World, individuals and organizations are 
permitted to advocate and develop democratic institutions. 
In the Communist world, this permission is missing. 

The Chinese Communists are also showing an increasing 
interest in Latin American matters. The Chinese Communists 
are spreading the concept that China should be the model for 
social and economic revolution in Latin America. They point 
out the alleged similarities between the two areas. They are 
seeking trade and cultural relationships with various Latin 
American countries. They are interested in establishing diplo- 
matic relations where possible. 

In support of their general programs the Chinese Com- 
munists are engaged in various specific activities in Latin 
America. They are disseminating propaganda both by mail 
and by Spanish language radio programs directed at the area. 
They are establishing a newspaper in Cuba under the direction 
of personnel of the New China News Agency sent from 
China. Other representatives of the New China News Agency, 
which is an arm of the Chinese Communist Party’s Propaganda 
Department, have toured various Latin American countries. 
Activities in the cultural field are carried on by societies to 
promote Chinese culture, and these societies are particularly 
active in Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay. 

For leaders of Latin American Communist Parties the 
Chinese also have begun offering training courses. If indeed the 
Communists seek the peace they talk about, why is the training 
of a Free World Communist cadre at the highest Party schools 
in the Soviet Union and in China permitted, encouraged, and 
subsidized? Why are they planning to expand their already 
considerable and expensive training programs to embrace 
every existing Communist Party? 

Communist efforts at subversion of lawfully established 
Governments reach out to all countries. They employ a host 
of methods timed to suit their purpose. Let me select a few 
examples of going Communist activities which are today 
sufficiently aggravated to have bubbled to the surface. 

In Laos, a small free country in what was formerly known 
as Indochina, we find Communist subversion, propaganda, 
penetration and force. In Iraq we find Communist subversion, 
propaganda, penetration and at least an incitement to murder. 
In Iran we find the most vehement of Communist propaganda 
supporting their subversive campaigns. Communist propa- 
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ganda from the Soviet Union has heaped abuse and vilification 
upon the Government of Iran collectively and upon the Shah 
of Iran, the Prime Minister and other Iranian officials. They 
seek to force Iran into a change of policy. They seek to split 
Iran away from other nations of the free world with which she 
has voluntarily aligned herself. Iran on her part has firmly 
pointed out that while desiring to be friendly with the Soviet 
Union, she has no intention of modifying her association with 
other free and like-minded nations. 

If time permitted I could go on and cite you many other 
going examples of Communist subversive activities 

In addition to the diplomatic, economic, political and mili 
tary actions of the Soviet Union and Communist China and 
the subversive activities of the Communists directed from 
Moscow and Peiping, there is a third aspect of the Com- 
munists’ triple-threat attack. This third aspect involves th 
use of a host of Communist front organizations. These fronts 
are part of the Communist international propaganda and 
subversive apparatus. They have appealing and irreproachable 
mames such as the World Peace Council and the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Right here in the United States, 
our own Attorney General’s list of subversive organizations 
contains the names of hundreds of Communist front or 
ganizations. In nearly all other countries of the world, there 
are comparable organizations which exist to serve the goals 
of International Communism. 

Soviet leaders are spending, directly or indirectly, hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually on these Communist front 
activities. The technique is to grasp some popular cause and 
set up a mass public organization ostensibly to promote that 
cause. Actually the purpose is to develop political subversion. 
These fronts are used as a way of recruiting unwitting peopl 
of good will and harnessing their idealistic feelings to serv: 
Communist objectives. 

Communist efforts through international front groups to 
soften up the Free World by portraying the Soviets as para 
gons of peace and friendship do not go unchallenged. Here 
I am talking about challenging deeds as well as words. A recent 
example of this is the Seventh World Youth Festival held in 
Vienna from 26 July through 4 August. I am sure that many 
of you have read about this event. 

This was the first time that the Communists have dared to 
hold their world youth festival outside of the Iron Curtain 
They hoped by so doing to establish respectability for ‘the 
Festival. They wanted to demonstrate that they could operat« 
in the Free World as readily as behind the Iron Curtain, and 
they might well have got away with it except for some resi 
lute and clear-eyed persons who exposed the fraudulence of 
Soviet claims. 

Reports show that the Vienna Festival was marked by 
dissension and violence. Many who had come accepting -th« 
word of the Festival sponsors that this would be opportunity 
for youth from all over the world to exchange views and im 
prove understanding among people had their eyes opened 
for them. Free World groups had arranged to distribute books 
and other literature which are not available behind the Iron 
Curtain. When they attempted to do so, they were beaten up 
and their literature was seized and, in one case, even burned 
The Communists had to take strenuous, and often crude, 
measures to see that dissenting views were not permitted ex 
pression at the various seminars. Delegations from the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, and the Satellite countries wer 
subjected to rigid discipline and were closely guarded from 
free contact with Free World delegates. In fact, they wer 
herded in and out of buses and shuttled from one place t 
another in most obvious fashion. These things tended to show 
up the ugliness of the Communists. Certainly the implica 
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tions of this cannot have been lost on the many persons 
attending from Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

The people of Austria, and of Vienna itself, were not 
taken in by the propaganda of the Festival organizers. All 
Austrian youth and student groups other than the Com- 
munists protested from the beginning against the holding of 
the Festival in Vienna and boycotted it. The populace was 
cool and indifferent to the “circus” taking place in their city, 
and the newspapers of Vienna gave the Festival very little 
coverage. 

The Communists tried to deceive the delegates and the 
world in many ways. But such tactics backfired. For example, 
in One case a high official of the ruling party of the Govern- 
ment of Ghana protested vigorously against the use of the 
flag of his country at the Festival. He said that Ghana was 
not represented as a participant or observer and that the 
so-called Ghana delegation which marched in the opening 
parade consisted in fact of Nigerians! 

Not the least of the headaches of the Festival organizers 
came from Americans. Throughout the ten-day event the 
American delegation of about 350 persons was split. A 
majority of them protested the rigging under which Festival 
officials refused to accept the results of a democratic vote 
in the delegation. The Communists refused to give proper 
credentials.to the duly-elected majority. Apparently the Festi- 
val officials were well aware that this majority was anti- 
Communist and that it would remain critical of the undemo- 
cratic management of the Festival. At the end the suppressed 
majority issued a statement denouncing the Festival “as a 
tool for the advancement of world Communism.” According 
to the New York Times of 5 August, the work of this 
majority rebel faction proved to be a “minor disaster” for the 
Communist organizers. 

A Communist leader has piously said: “It is very good 
for youth from different countries and of different political 
convictions to come together . . . The desire of the youth to 
meet as often as possible to exchange opinions so as to know 
and to understand one another better must be welcomed and 
encouraged in every way.” But what happened when people 
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did attempt “to exchange opinions” and to “understand one 
another better”? The Communist steam roller and goon squads 
went into operation. In the process the Communist organizers 
were forced to show their true colors—which are hardly those 
of “peace and friendship.” 

I could give you many examples of the ways in which the 
Communists operate. It is clear that their strategy is designed 
to spread Communism throughout the world by any means— 
moral or immoral, legitimate or illegitimate, overt or covert. 
They have long-range programs which are tied directly to the 
Kremlin. The resources they have to work with—political, 
economic, military, and subversive—are increasingly signifi- 
cant. They do not want hot war with the U. S. if it is possible 
to avoid it. Their primary emphasis for the future is in their 
economic and political subversive activities. These activities 
are continuous—regardless of whether we get smiling faces 
from the Kremlin or ugly scowls, or veiled threats, or missile 
rattling. Their merry-go-round has made a complete circle. 
There is always the brass ring for those who want to grab it 
and get the free ride, but the ride turns out to be costly. 

It has not been my purpose—nor has there been time 
today—to include a look at the other side of the coin—that 
is, what we might and should be doing to overcome this 
Communist threat. Just let me say that there is another side 
to the coin, as exemplified by the Vienna Festival episode. In 
the paraphrased words of my Chief, Mr. Allen Dulles, who is 
Director of Central Intelligence: 

“Our defense lies not in compromise but in under- 
standing and firmness, in a strong and ready deterrent 
military power, in the marshalling of our economic assets 
with those of the other free countries of the world to 
meet Communist methods of economic penetration, and 
finally in the unmasking of Communist subversion. 

“If they succeed and we fail, it will only be because 
of our complacency and because they have devoted a far 
greater share of their power, skill, and resources to our 
destruction than we have been willing to dedicate to our 
own preservation.” 

Thank you. 


What Of The New Centralization? 


IF THE STATES ARE TO PREVENT MORE FEDERAL EXPANSION THEY MUST EXERT THEMSELVES NOW 
By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Professor of Political Science, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Delivered at the National Conference of Governors, San Juan, Puerto Rico, August 5, 1959 


HE ADOPTION of the Constitution in 1879 was in 

itself a great step toward centralization. Opponents of 

the Constitution, like George Mason and Patrick Henry, 
pointed out that the Constitution contained within itself the 
seeds of an indefinite expansion of federal power. They were, 
of course, right. 

Viewed in an over-all way, since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution all units of government have expanded their activities 
more and more. This has been merely the response of govern- 
ment to the underlying economic and social forces in society 
itself. As American society has grown more interdependent 
and complex, so also have our governments. 

During this century the state governments have enormously 
extended their powers. Some of these powers are old powers 
taken from the counties, but many of them are new powers 
never before exercised by any government in America. How- 
ever, federal powers have grown too, and federal powers have 
grown at a more rapid rate than state powers. Some of these 





federal powers are old powers taken from the states, but 
many of them are new powers never before exercised by any 
government in the United States. 

Thus while the powers of the states have grown absolutely, 
they have declined relatively. 

Historically, the elements and groups in American life 
which have initiated and spearheaded measures increasing 
federal power have been different from time to time. During 
the nineteenth century they were largely business interests 
seeking federal aid to transportation, banking, and manufac- 
turing. In the twentieth century, they have been largely farmers, 
wage-workers, and lower salaried white-collar workers. But 
the important point is that whatever the groups and elements 
taking the lead, these have won, that centralization has gone 
forward, because these groups and elements seemed to be 
serving not only their own interests but the larger needs of 
our society. 

The minorities opposed to centralization have raised the 
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cry: “The sacred rights of the state.” Indeed, we Americans 
represent something unique among peoples: we have en- 
veloped our provincial government, that is our state govern- 
ment, with a greater verbal veneration and a more elaborate 
mystique than we have our national government. 

However, over the long pull, most Americans have come 
to regard this deification of the state as gasconade; they have 
come to look upon “states-rights” as merely a slogan, merely 
a shibboleth. Why? First, the expansion of federal power has 
usually been the result of the felt needs of the American 
people. Second, the slogan “states-rights” has too often been 
used not as a sincere defense of decentralization, not as a 
sincere fear of federal power, but merely as a disguise for 
laissez-faire, a mere device for doing nothing. Third, even 
the politicians professing intense opposition to increased 
federal power have usually indulged in double talk and ambi- 
dextrous conduct. The most ardent states-righter does not 
hesitate to look to Washington when it serves the interests of 
the groups he represents. 

Americans are a practical people. They do not take to 
metaphysical abstractions. In America, there are no sacred 
rights of the states. Likewise, there are no sacred rights of 
the federal government. In America, the only political things 
basically important are the public good and the concrete 
rights of individuals, their needs, their liberties. 

In America, in any particular circumstance, that unit of 
government which can best serve the individual and public 
good, having a large regard for liberty, is the unit of govern- 
ment which in the long run will be charged with responsibility. 

In the words of Woodrow Wilson, the American people, 
through judicial review, have used their Constitution not as 
a strait-jacket but as a vehicle of life. 


II 


Even if the federal government of our time operated only 
in those areas of power in which the federal government 
operated during the presidencies of Washington, Adams, and 
Jefferson, such operation today would represent an enormous 
extension of actual federal power because of the wide-ranging 
and ramifying undertakings required by foreign policy and 
national defense. 

But the federal government today operates in far more 
areas than it did in the early days of the Republic. It is now 
charged with nothing less than the smooth functioning of the 
American economy, keeping it on an even keel. Constitu- 
tional theory and practice now allow this, and the American 
people overwhelmingly demand it. As late as the turn of the 
century, the federal government affected the national economy 
only through its simple excise taxes, its protective tariff, its 
uniform currency, its marketing of federal bonds, the limited 
functions of the national banking system. and an inconclusive 
regulation of interstate carriers. Today, every part of the 
national economy is vitally affected by federal activity. 

At the present time, the centralization-decentralization con- 
troversy has shifted from the American economy to the Ameri- 
can society. The federal government is concerning itself more 
and more with roads, welfare, housing, slum clearance, urban 
renewal, individual and public health, hospitals, and education. 
Traditionally, of course, where touched by government at all, 
these have been matters for the states and the localities. 

For the past several decades, the federal government has 
been increasingly entering some of these fields—either directly, 
or indirectly through grants-in-aid to the states. Many of 
these grants-in-aid require the matching of state funds with 
federal funds. There has been a marked tendency for these 
grants to multiply in number, increase in money appropria- 


‘tions, and expand federal minimum standards and administra- 
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tive controls. Today, these have become a substantial part of 
the budgets of all the states. 

It is contended that these grants even in the same general 
area of activity are needlessly scattered and miscellaneous, 
that they coerce states to enter fields they do not wish to enter, 
that they induce states to spend money for services that might 
well be spent for other things, that too often the; are in 
flexible and standardized and leave too little room for adapta 
tion to local conditions, that they rob the state of administra 
tive autonomy. 

Now, there is some truth in all of this, but it is easy to 
exaggerate and to caricature standardized practices that collide 
with local realities. It must be remembered that grants-in-aid 
on a large scale are relatively new; they have not yet been 
systematized and rationalized; perhaps we need a joint state- 
federal commission to do just that. 

However, the advantages of the grants far outweigh their 
disadvantages. They allow states to supply services and to get 
things done which otherwise would be impossible. They 
often—but not always—act as an equalizing force and par- 
ticularly benefit the poorer states. And the conditions laid 
down by the federal government are usually justified: they 
guarantee that the money will be spent for the purposes in 
tended; they aim at minimum standards of performance; they 
spread the practices of professional and administrative com- 
petency; they allow for genuine administrative experimenta- 
tion because they provide and disseminate organized data 
about administrative practices in various places without which 
these practices cannot be intelligently evaluated and profitably 
imitated. 

Now from many sides come demands for enlarged and new 
government services. Here are a few straws in the wind. In 
a recent series of articles on urban renewal, The Christian 
Science Monitor estimates that today one out of every four city 
dwellers in the United States lives in a slum. A few months 
ago the New York State Department of Labor, commenting 
on the rising costs of health services, reported that today two 
out of every three dollars spent for medical and hospital 
services in the United States are still borne by the individual, 
that only one dollar in every three is covered by some kind 
of insurance. The National Education Association is insisting 
that our public schools need an additional eight billion dollars 
each year if American education is to be what it should be 
quantitatively and qualitatively, and it strongly implies that 
all estimates of federal aid up to this time have been trifling, 
piddling. From all sides come reports of skyrocketing costs 
for college and professional training. There is the much pub- 
licized study of Benjamin Fine, who estimates that about two 
hundred thousand of our most gifted high school graduates 
each year cannot go on for college or technical or professional 
training for lack of financial help. And the nation is reacting 
to all this differently from what it would formerly. Yesterday 
people would have said: “But advanced education is for the 
individual to provide for himself.” Today people increasingly 
say: “What a waste of national brain power!” 

These new demands are coming out of conditions. What 
are these conditions? Rapidly increasing population. Con 
tinuing and accelerating shifts of population to the urban 
areas. The phenomenal expansion of the private sector of our 
economy, and the realization that as the private sector expands 
so also must the public sector of our economy—for otherwise 
we face grave imbalances which threaten the private sector 
itself. The growing realization that goods and services pro- 
duced by the public sector are not just luxuries, not just 
consumer goods; that these are wealth, productive wealth, used 
to make more and better goods and services. (Healthy citizens 
and well trained citizens are more effective workers, managers, 
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scientists, technicians, technologists.) Disproportionately rising 

sts in medical services, hospital services, and education. The 
deepening realization that we must keep ahead of the Soviet 
Union in national and individual well-being, and that national 
security and national survival itself demand that we keep 
ahead of the Soviet Union in industrial and military tech- 
nology. The growing consciousness that desegregation is a 
viral ideological weapon in our world struggle to win the 
incommitted peoples of Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and 
latin America, and that we can no longer regard this question 

a domestic and local one. In short, crisis is the health of 
centralization, and we are in a continuing crisis. 

A new rationale to justify a new expansion of federal power 
s developing. Increasingly it is being said that our soctety 
is national, that as a society we are becoming more interrelated 
ind interdependent, that we are a more mobile people than 
ever before, that health and education in one state affect 
1ealth and education in all the states and in the nation. 

At the turn of the century it would indeed have taken a 
bold man to declare that since our economy is national, there- 
fore the government most concerned with that economy must 
be the national government and not the state. Today this is 
i commonplace. Now it is being said that because our society 
is national, therefore the government most concerned with 
that society must be the national government and not the 
state. Today this is an advanced attitude, but tomorrow it may 
be a commonplace 

Ill 

Will the states do their part to meet the nation’s growing 
expectations? Professor Leonard D. White, of the University 
of Chicago, one of our most distinguished scholars in public 
idministration and a sincere friend of the traditional values 
of decentralized federalism, is moderately optimistic that they 
wil. In a series of lectures at Louisiana State University 
several years ago, Professor White gave public expression to 
this optimism. He. feels that the federal government will 
relinquish some of its tax sources, possibly the gasoline tax, 
to the states and that the states will creatively explore new 
sources of tax revenue. He further believes that the states 
will revitalize themselves in three ways. First, that they will 
relinquish some of the federal grants-in-aid and assume inde- 
pendently some of the services now rendered jointly with the 
federal government. Second, that the states will make a much 
greatcr use of the interstate compact. Finally, that the states 
will make a much fuller use of their own powers by widening 
their traditional services and keeping them abreast of the 
great advances being made in criminology, penology, mental 
health, and education; and by resuming their old role as 
laboratories of substantive experimentation and assuming such 
new functions as adult education and training, government 
aid to superior students, health insurance, possibly even 
disability insurance. 

Much as I regret it, I am afraid I cannot share Professor 
White's optimism. True, all the states are making some 
progress. And during the past year a few states have taken 
constructive, even heroic, measures to tap water supplies, find 
new tax sources, and reapportion their legislative seats. But 
what has been the record of most of the legislatures meeting 
since last January? It has largely been a record of economy, 

renchment, and the slashing of budgets submitted by the 
executives. The truth is that most of the states are barely 
ble to keep the old services abreast of increasing population 
nd the spectacular shifts of population to the cities. 

Few of the things envisaged by Professor White have taken 

Have the states relinquished any federal grants-in-aid? 
Nor at all. Not a single grant-in-aid has been relinquished. 
lhe states do not want to give up that federal revenue, They 
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hang on to all those federal subsidies. Here is the typical story 
of a grant-in-aid. First, a grant-in-aid is inaugurated to get 
a necessary government service started and to soften opposition 
to it in the states. Then the grant-in-aid becomes a going 
concern, vested interests are created, the controversial becomes 
customary, and the opposition vanishes. Therefore, grants-in- 
aid do not diminish; instead, they multiply, proliferate, and 
accumulate. 

What of the interstate compact? It still remains largely a 
potentiality rather than an actuality. Every time this question 
is discussed, the same few old tired examples are trotted out. 
The truth seems to be that the interstate compact works most 
successfully in the non-controversial, that is the relatively un- 
important, areas of activity such as the regional educational 
councils, the return of parolees, and so forth. But in the con- 
troversial areas, that is the relatively important areas of 
activity—such as electric power, tapping water supplies, pre- 
venting water pollution, conserving soil and other natural 
resources—they seem to be much less successful. What is most 
impressive, considering the many possibilities for the use of 
interstate compacts is this: how few are attempted; of the few 
attempted, how many flounder in the process of negotiation 
and ratification; of the very few that materialize, how pro- 
longed and difficult the process of negotiation and ratification. 
Proposed interstate compacts must be watched closely, for 
they have a way of containing built-in devices for local vetoes, 
disguises for obstruction, for doing nothing, very much like 
the slogan “states-rights.” It is most tell-tale that one of the 
reasons for calling the Constitutional Convention of 1787, to 
form a stronger general government, was the failure of the 
Potomac river states to conclude an interstate compact. 
Actually, in the light of the total situation, the use of the 
interstate compact is negligible. 

Are the states making an adequately fuller use of their own 
powers? They are not, emphatically not. And why not? Most 
important, there is the matter of realistic group politics in the 
states. The groups demanding expanded and new government 
services exist in all the states. But there are more of these 
groups and they are better organized on the national level. 
There are fewer of these groups, they are less organized, and 
they are less articulate in the states, particularly in the less 
industrial states. Therefore, in spite of their intrinsic numerical 
strength, the groups demanding action would naturally have 
a difficult time in many of the states, particularly the less 
industrial states, in the face of the opposition of the older, 
wealthier, better organized, and more prestigeful groups in 
those states. But they are fatally handicapped by certain 
peculiar structural and mechanical arrangements in the states. 

What are these peculiar structural and mechanical barriers? 
Nineteenth-century horse-and-buggy state constitutions so 
long and involved that they are in effect codes of law rather 
than constitutions, with prohibitions on the taxing power, the 
borrowing power, the spending power, with rigid limitations 
on the cities, with flagrant malapportionment of the legisla- 
tures. 

Malapportionment of state legislatures is by now an old 
and a familiar story: how the rural areas are over-represented 
and the urban areas under-represented; how frequently as 
little as thirty or twenty-five or twenty per cent or even less 
of a state's population makes a majority in the legislature; 
how one vote in a rural area often equals one hundred or two 
hundred or even three hundred votes in an urban area. 

What is not so well known is the extent of this malappor- 
tionment, how general it is, how flagrant, how today some of 
our states are as undemocratic as Great Britain was before the 
Reform Bill of 1832. 

And the implications of all this are even less well known. 
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Over-representation of the rural areas means not so much the 
rule of the rural folk as it does the rule of the rural politicians, 
who largely reflect the interests and values of the county 
rings, the large land-owners, the small-scale and local-minded 
businessmen of the small county-seat towns, and certain cor- 
porate businesses, themselves located in the cities, which 
would rather deal with a legislative oligarchy than a broadly 
representative and democratic legislature. 

Domination of the legislatures by rural politicians is even 
more ominous in the one-party states, where these politicians 
become even more inbred and form a ruling clique unchecked 
by even a rival party clique. And remember that about one 
half of the states of our Union—and not just the Southern 
states—are still one-party states, at least on the state level, 
particularly on the state legislative level. 

What does all this mean in terms of government policies? 
It means road-blocks to constitutional revision; road-blocks 
to genuine reapportionment; road-blocks to exploring new 
sources of taxation; road-blocks to adequate civil service and 
merit systems in the states; road-blocks to the ability of the 
state to compete with private enterprise and the federal gov- 
ernment for trained administrative personnel; road-blocks to 
freeing the cities from neglect and exploitation by the state; 
road-blocks to the expanding of traditional services; road- 
blocks to the assumption by the state of new services. 

The task in most of the states is indeed formidable. First, 
the structural barriers must be blasted away, and gateways to 
progress established. Then after that, the substantive fight for 
expanded old services and the inauguration of new services 
must be waged. 

It appears that what all this adds up to is “too little and 
too late.” In the meantime, the federal government will step 
in with expanded and new services—either directly, or in- 
directly through additional grants-in-aid. 

We may be nearer than many of us suspect to another great 
spurt in federal expansion. Indeed, if the present Congress 
were not checked by Presidential veto, we would be in the 
midst of another wave of federal expansion right now. Today 
this is held back by Mr. Veto in the White House. After 
January 1961, a Mr. Veto may no longer be in the White 
House. 

IV 

The growth of federal power and the relative decline of 
the state raises some basic questions. What is happening to the 
values of the old decentralized federalism—experimentation, 
adaptation to local needs and variations, apprenticeship in the 
localities for political leadership, training for democratic 
citizenship, democracy, liberty itself? 

Now, we must beware of exaggeration and over-statement. 
The federal system is being modified in the direction of greater 
federal power, but it is not becoming extinct. Institutions are 
tenacious things, and they are transformed slowly, gradually. 
Local governments for experimentation, adaptation, appren- 
ticeship in political leadership, and training for democratic 
citizenship will continue to function. The states will continue 
to create and maintain counties and cities for local govern- 
ment. The states will continue to use the counties as agencies 
for the administration of state matters, though not as much 
as formerly, for the state today tends to administer more of its 
own functions directly and not indirectly. The states will 
continue to give their own grants-in-aid to the counties—so 
that the state will increasingly spend federal money it does 
not collect and collect state money it does not spend. The 
states will continue to exercise many powers independently of 
the federal government. Even where the federal government 
starts exercising a power formerly exercised exclusively by the 
state, the federal government does not always preempt the 
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field, and thus cooperative federalism comes to operate in a 
wider way. (This whole subject of cooperative federalism is 
a large and intricate subject in itself.) And finally, the states 
will continue to administer the joint federal-state projects 
under the federal government's expanding grants-in-aid 
programs. 

Even if the federal system were becoming extinct—which 
it is mot—there would still be local governments. It is a 
rather naive and parochial notion that we must have a federal 
system in order to have local governments with administra- 
tive and even discretionary powers. Even governments that 
are not federal at all—that are naticnal in character—decen- 
tralize and allow for considerable creativity in local govern- 
ments. Most of the governments of western Europe aré 
national, not federal, but they provide for local governments 
These local governments provide apprenticeships for political 
leadership. Adenauer was mayor of Cologne. The Chamber- 
lains all saw service in the municipality of Birmingham. Attlee 
learned his politics in the London County Council. Many of 
the members of the French Chamber of Deputies served their 
towns and cities as mayor. If our American cities succeed in 
freeing themselves from some of the unreasonable restraints of 
the states, this might mean a further weakening of the tradi- 
tional federal system, but it would surely result in a great 
energizing of local government! 

In many ways experimentation in state and local govern- 
ments is on the increase, particularly in technical and ad- 
ministrative matters. Home rule for the cities, where it docs 
take place, allows a wider scope for experimentation. Th« 
federal government, in gathering, organizing, and disseminat 
ing data about state and local governments and in insisting 
that the states, under the grants-ia-aid programs, keep bette: 
records and organize data, is actually stimulating experimenta- 
tion and adaptation to local needs. 

We must, of course, guard against an unwieldy federal 
bureaucracy, but we must also remember that federal ad- 
ministration and federal administrators are not the evil things 
they are often said to be. Federal administrators are in general 
better trained, better protected by civil service, and bettet 
audited than are state administrators. We should keep in 
mind that just because a power is federalized it does nor fol- 
low that its administration will be centralized in Washington 
Federal administration may be regionalized, and indeed som« 
of it is already regionalized. Even so, federal administrators 
do administer over a wider geographical area, and therefore 
minister to a larger number of groups, interests, and values 
and must be responsive to them. The people can influence 
federal administrators through their local congressmen and 
senators. It has been my observation that people know their 
local congressmen better than they do their local state legis- 
lator, that they bring him not only federal requests but cven 
more state and local requests than they bring to their local 
state legislator. 

Now, it is just as important to resist improper pressures as 
it is to respond to legitimate and democratic ones. Federal 
officials and administrators, since they minister to a wider area 
and to more groups, interests, and values, are in a better posi- 
tion to resist improper pressures. If they offend some groups, 
they may compensate by increasing their popularity with othe: 
groups. Federal administrators are farther removed from par- 
ticiar local prejudices; they get a wider perspective; it is 
harder to convince them that a handful of people represents 
the whole universe. True, there recently have been disclosures 
of some improprieties in some of the federal commissions in 
Washington—but that is just the point, in the federal gov- 
ernment, because of the clash of more diverse and articulate 
interests, these get the white heat of publicity, but in the 
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states they all too often pass unnoticed. As a result of these 
recent disclosures a great hue and cry has arisen to put the 
federal commissions beyond all pressures, to put them above 
nd beyond the battle. In a democracy, this is dangerous non- 
sense. In a democracy, what we must avoid is secret and undue 
influence by some groups and interests; what we must guaran- 
tee is open access by all groups and interests. 

What of training for democratic citizenship? What’ of 
democracy itself? There is a tendency to look back to the 
nineteenth century, when the state played a larger part in our 
federal system than it does today, and to say: “That was the 


day of real democracy, but now with all this growth of 
federal power, democracy is dying out.” Now, it is romntic 
to think that we can return to an agrarian past. And is 


so romantic to think of that agrarian past as democratic. We 
look back and idealize the past. We idealize people in their 
rural neighborhoods and villages, in their town-halls and 
county court-houses, all interested in politics, all participating 
in politics Actually, politics in those days was largely a 
matter for professional politicians, for tight little caucuses 
and conventions, for county rings, for machines and bosses, 
for local big-wigs and notabilities. Politics was largely a 
matter for native, white, Protestant males, especially planters, 
big farmers, and the prosperous business and professional 
classes. Actually, nineteenth century democracy was a limited 
and restricted democracy, a mere preface to our wider de- 
mocracy of today. 

Today, our democracy is mass democracy, metropolitan 
lemocracy, melting-pot democracy, group democracy. Politics 
centers less around caucus, convention, court-house, town-hall, 
and state capitol. People learn, discuss, and operate in politics 
more through their functional groups—their economic, social, 
occupational, professional, business, labor, farm, ethnic, and 
religious organizations. Today, there are more groups; they 
are better organized; they are organized nationally. People 
are more interested in national politics today; they discuss 
national politics more; they vote in much greater numbers in 
national elections. All of this is but a reflection of the 
facts that we belong to national organizations, our problems are 
more national, our economy and our society are more national. 

However, people are still interested in local politics, and 
through their organizations they discuss and participate in 
local politics. Today, it is at the PTA meeting, the League of 
Women Voters meeting, the woman's club meeting, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce meeting, and the civic club 
meeting that people learn about and discuss local politics. 
[hus today, more people, more different kinds of people, 
participate in local politics than ever attended those old 
court-house rallies, which were largely composed of the 
politicians, the office holders, their families, their friends, 
and those who wanted political jobs. If I were running for 
governor of my state today, I would prefer to have the 
support of such organizations as the state PTA and the state 
League of Woman Voters than I would the court-house rings; 
with this kind of support I would have a better chance of 
winning, and these elements represent a wider democracy. 

In general, the most undemocratic areas in America today 
re the small rural counties, because these counties usually 
have the least number of diversified and organized groups. 
Yet these are the very counties vastly over-represented in the 


legislatures. 

People who look back to the past cry: “The freedom of the 
states.” People who would come to grips with present-day 
realities insist: “Freedom of association and fair representation 
on all levels of government—federal, state, and local.” 

Last, and most important, what of liberty? The “conventional 
wisdom” in America has it that liberty is nurtured by local 
government and dries up when government becomes far 
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away and remote. This does not square with the realities. Most 
tyrannies in history, and some of the most onerous, have been 
local. Indeed, a central trend of western civilization has 
been the break down of the rule of local feudal lords and 
magnates and the development of the national democratic 
state, which has done much to free individuals from local 
shackles. 

The most frequent violations of constitutional processes 
and civil liberties in the United States have been in the 
states and localities. Let us mention a random few: the shoddy 
treatment of Negroes, aliens, and migratory laborers in many 
states; the Lusk gag laws of 1919 in New York state and the 
expulsion of the Socialist Assemblymen from the New York 
state legislature that same year; the control of Indiana by the 
Ku Klux Klan in the mid-1920’s; the Huey Long dictator- 
ship in Louisiana; the existence of prohibition in many states 
long before and long after the collapse of prohibition on the 
national scene. Traditional decentralizers are in the habit of 
saying that prohibition in Kansas is all right because it is 
an adjustment to a local variation, but that prohibition on the 
national scene is a mistake. It seems to me that a person's 
liberties are as much impaired by prohibition from Topeka 
as by prohibition from Washington. 

Think back, too, over our judicial history. Have not most 
of the judicial miscarriages in our history—alleged and actual 
—been in the state courts, and not in the federal courts? 
There would be more of these were it not for the due-process- 
of-law clause and the equal-protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and judicial review in the federal courts by 
federal judges removed from local prejudices, sustained by a 
broad national opinion, and taking the large and long view. 

In historical perspective, periods of extremism and hysteria 
on the national scene have been infrequent, short-lived, and 
relatively mild. Three of these stand out. One was the “black 
cockade” reaction of the John Adams administration, which 
gave us the Alien and Sedition Laws. Another was the Palmer 
Red Hunts of 1919. The third was the spate of congressional 
investigations into subversion, without too nice a regard for 
civil liberties, in the early and middle 1950's during and 
following the Korean War. All of these proved to be abortive. 
Witch-hunting on the national scene created a furor and 
collapsed several years ago, but it continues on in some of the 
states, where legislatures have set up legislative committees 
which are currently investigating subversion, un-Americanism, 
socialism, communism, the NAACP, immorality, and sundry 
other things. It goes without saying that many of these in- 
vestigations are being conducted with no nice regard for 
personal civil liberties. On the national scene these would 
produce furious indignation and vigorous countermeasures, 
but in the states there is nothing but apathy. 

Even during the national trauma of Civil War, the conduct 
of President Lincoln was moderate compared to the high- 
handed methods of a Governor Oliver P. Morton in Indiana. 

Why is liberty better safeguarded in the nation than in 
the state? Because in the nation at large the chances are 
greater of having independent citizens and newspapers that 
will speak out against passion and injustice. Because officials 
of the nation are farther removed from local prejudices. Be- 
cause in the nation at large it is harder for a single group or 
faction to get control of the government. Because in the 
nation it is more difficult to form a majority, and even more 
difficult to form an opinionated majority. Because within the 
wide scope of the nation there are many more classes, groups, 
interests, and values which check, restrain, and counter-balance 
one another. All of this is stated in the Federalist Papers, 
and it is as true today as when it was first written. 

There are more groups today than there were in the early 
days of the Republic; they are better organized; they are 
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more nationally organized. These groups help check big 
business; they help check big government; they help check 
one another. The group process is coming to be recognized as 
part of our processes of liberty along with our written Constitu- 
tion, judicial review, separation of powers, and the federal 
system. As the states have declined some, as our federal 
system has weakened some, the group checks have strengthened. 
Liberty is better safeguarded in those areas where there are 
many and well organized groups than in the areas where they 
are fewer in number and less organized. 

In the earlier days of the Republic, the states thundered at 
the government at Washington, and often instructed United 
States Senators out of their seats. Those days are gone. Today, 
it is the groups that restrain government and our political 
parties, and thus they play a vital role in the processes of 
both democracy and liberty. Fortunately our two major parties 
in America are center parties; neither runs to extremes. But 
when the Republicans are in power in Washington and incline 
too far to the right, they are checked not so much by the 
states as by the activities of the nationally organized liberal 
groups. And when the Democrats are in power in Washington 
and incline too far to the left, they are checked not so much 
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by the states as by the activities of the nationally organized 
comservative groups. 

Whar happens when a national organization gets “too big for 
its britches?” Then other groups tend to “gang up’ against 
it. And note well: if government is necessary to regulate such 
a group, it is the federal government which must do it, for 
our leading national organizations are now too large for 
effective state regulation. Also, any hidden collusion of groups 
would ultimately bring resistance of other groups and iri 
tervention by the federal government. 

All parts of America are becoming more alike, but more 
alike in their diversity. Formerly, the diversity of America 
was geographical; diversity expressed itself in differences from 
locality to locality and from section to section. Today, as 
industrialization and urbanization spread, every community is 
coming to be more diversified, coming to contain within itself 
a larger number of different groups and values. Thus every lo- 
cality and every section is coming to be more pluralized from 
within. This new pluralism in our society, organized on all 
levels, but particularly on the national level, will do much to 
off-set the :2iative decline of the states; it will do much to pre- 
vent the dangers of federal centralization; it will do much to 
preserve and extend both democracy and liberty. 


 ) | ¥ e aa 
Communist China Today 
RED CHINESE ADMITTANCE WOULD DOOM UNITED NATIONS 


By ADMIRAL FELIX B. STUMP, U. S. N. (Ret.) Vice Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. (Former Commander-in-Chief Pacific) 


Delivered before Insurance, Negligence and Compensation Law Section, American Bar Association, Miami Beach, Florida 


R. CHAIRMAN, distinguished guests, members of 
the Section of Insurance, Negligence and Com- 
pensation Law, American Bar Association, Ladies 

and Gentlemen: 

[ appreciate the great honor which is mine because I 
realize that I have the privilege today of addressing one of 
the most influential audiences in the United States, the mem- 
bers of which do much to shape American public opinion. 

The writings of Lenin, Stalin and Mao Tse-tung have 
stated that Communism cannot exist in a world, part free 
and part under totalitarian Communist slavery. One must 
conquer the other; only one system will survive. Talk about 
“co-existence” is Communist propaganda. If the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains were to be lowered, communism could not 
survive. Their ensiaved peoples would know too much about 
how free people live. 

At a time when Americans were subjected to the propa- 
ganda that the Chinese Reds were agrarian reformers, Mao 
Tse-tung was writing, “I am a Marxist, dedicated to com- 
munizing China and the world under the leadership of Mos- 
cow.” He and his associates have followed constantly this 
dedication to world conquest by pursuing cold war and military 
aggression tactics. 

The Peiping regime conquered the mainland of China with 
the support of Soviet Russia, support given in direct violation 
of their solemn agreement with the Republic of China. This 
was done at a time when we had withdrawn our support 
from Chiang Kai-shek, when he needed it most. Even today 
less than 2% of the people of the mainland of China are 
members of the party. 

The United Nations la4eled Red China an aggressor in 
Korea and the United States suffered 122,000 casualties in 
support of the valient South Koreans under the great patriot 





Syngman Rhee. This war was the first time Americans ever 
fought with one hand tied behind their backs in the restriction 
not to bomb across the Yalu, a restriction forced upon us by 
our European allies. The Peiping regime is still at war with 
the United Nations and has, as is the Communist custom, 
flagrantly violated the terms of the armistice which stopped 
the shooting. 

After the cease fire in Korea, the Reds moved their military 
strength south and gave support to Ho Chi Minh, the Vietnam 
Communist leader, resulting in the second country to be 
divided into a Communist north and a free south. Again 
following the Communist pattern of violation of every agree- 
ment made with the free world, they have built up their 
military strength north of the boundary, contrary to the 
Geneva Accord. 

At the same time, they renewed their intermittent assaults, 
on the off-shore islands of the Republic of China, leading up 
to the terrific bombardment of Quemoy last September. 

Then the rape of Tibet by Red China shocked the world. 

While engaged in external armed aggressica, the Peiping 
regime has subjected the innocent people of the mainland of 
China to the most horrible slavery. 

The Peiping barbarians have kept themselves in power by 
the ruthless liquidation (or murder, if you please) of some 
18,000,000 in the so-called land reform movement which 
took place in 1950 and 1951. The inhuman mass murder of 
land owners, some with less than *4-ecre was given publicity 
by the Communists themselves. , 

After the land reform came the move against the so-called 
capitalists, most of them small league industrialists and 
businessmen, even by Chinese standards. We do not know 
how many additions, millions have been killed, because the 
Communists have found that such publicity does them more 
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harm than the gain they get from the fear inspired. 

But executions go on in suppressing revolts of those who 
10 longer can stand inhuman cruelty and oppression. You 

ve read reports of the shooting which was heard in Macao 
a tew months ago and how people there with optical glasses 
actually saw executions taking place on a nearby Communist 
Chinese island. 

While | was in Hongkong last May, a party of Chinese 
men, women and children, attempting to escape into British 

rritory, were shot by Communist border guards. 

In establishing Communes, the Chinese Communists have 

me much further than even Stalin dared to go in Russia. 
[his system is the means by which the Communists expect 
to exert iron-clad control over 600,000,000 people so they 
will have no alternative but to obey without question the 
commands of their Communist masters.  ~ 

Maybe you will remember that 20 years ago we used to 

ar that China could never go Communist because of the 
lose and affectionate family system which has been a part of 
Chinese culture since ancient times. This would have been 

pretty good prediction if Communism had not been forced 
ipon them by military conquest. 

A Commune is the Communist answer to Chinese family 
loyalty so dangerous to Communism. Under the Commune 
System, tamily lite 1s destroyed. As Secretary of the Army, 
Brucker said, “One of the most terrible aspects of the Com- 
mune System is the total abolition of parental control over 
the children of an entire country. The fanatical Chinese Red 
yrants hope that by this method they can raise up generations 
of human chattel who know nothing but regimented labor, 
regimented thought and regimented conditions of life. 

As would be expected under such oppression—revolts are 
frequent and widespread and those who can do so escape. 
Over 50 of the Chinese prisoners in Korea chose Free 
China rather than return to their families in Red China. 

Certainly we see, from the foregoing, that the Peiping 
cgime is not in any degree represcntative of the Chinese 
people, but is an Oppressivc government by a few, imposed 
pon the innocent masses of China by outside aggression. 

| think it safe to say that were it not for the United States, 
| Asia would be Communist today. American military power 
ind the determination of the American people to use it in 
pport of our allies if attacked, is the hope of free Asia. At 
he same time we have become the mortal enemy of Red 
China, whose government subjects us to an intensive cam- 
paign of willification to their own people, and to Free Asia 
5 wel 

Ihe Reds are endeavoring to build up the strength of Red 
China until they can force Communism upon all of Asia, thus 
bsorbing the entire Continent into the Sino-Soviet Com- 
munist Empire. 

lo prevent further spread of Communism in Asia is a life 
nd death matter of vital importance to the security of the 
United States. It is utter fallacy for anyone to suggest that the 
free world could long survive if we make the terrible mistake 


of allowing Asia to be swailowed by the Communist tide. 
Onc billion slave laborers would develop the immense natural 
resources of that great continent and the Communist bloc 
would wage an economic warfare which would make the 


depression seem like the Utopia of prosperity. Free 
nterprises would die, mass unemployment would result, living 
indards would plummet downward and Europe, with morale 
lestroyed, would be ready to make fatal compromises with 
Communism. The United States would stand alone in a 
Communist world, a situation in which our survival would 
impossible 


t . 
This can happen—but it does not have to happen and will 
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not happen if we do the right things with constancy and 
determination. We must be strong and united internally and 
externally. We must be ready to fight to resist Communist 
aggression and we must support our free allies in Asia who 
must have unremitting confidence in the United States, the 
only nation in the world with the strength to stop further 
expansion of Communist China, the colossus they ali fear. 

I spent 27 days last May in Asia. It was my privilege to 
again meet with, talk with, and be the guest of the highest 
Asian, and American officials and civilians as well. Although 
this was my first visit to Asia as a civilian, | was honored 
by being the guest of three truly great men, staunch in the 
leadership of their countries against Communism, namely: 
President Ngo Dinh Diem of Vietnam, Chiang Kai-shek of 
China, and Syngman Rhee of Korea. One of these Presidents 
(it was not President Chiang) told me, and I heard the 
same thing from many other Asians, that American prestige 
had never been higher throughout Eastern and particularly 
perhaps Southeast Asia, than it is at the present time. 

This is due to two things primarily: 

First, the rape of Tibet has awakened the neutralist coun- 
tries of Asia to a realization that the promises and agreements 
of the Peiping regime are worthless; that the Chinese Reds are 
determined to win by conquest what they cannot win by 
infiltration and propaganda. 

The second thing that enhanced American prestige was the 
firm stand our government took with respect to Quemoy and 
the assistance which we gave to the Republic of China in 
their successful and valiant resistance to Communist military 
aggression. 

One of those present told me of an incident at a reception 
given by the American Ambassador to a neutralist country 
during the Quemoy affair last September. Two diplomats of 
SEATO countries were praising the American stand at 
Quemoy, which was not at all surprising, but it was surprising 
that the Ambassador from a neutralist country agreed with 
them and even more surprising that the Foreign Minister of 
the country in which the reception was held, a country which 
has been trying to sit on the fence of neutralism said, “Thank 
God for the United States.” 

Again, I was asked in Asian countries, bordering on Red 
China some of the same questions I used to be asked while I 
was Commander-in-Chief, Pacific. 

First, they wanted assurance that the United States has, and 
will maintain the military gnight to destroy Russia, to act as 
the preventive or deterrent to a major war. 

Second, that the United ' States had in the Western Pacific, 
the forces necessary to fight and win in a local war of 
aggression. 

Equally important to the foregoing, they wanted the as- 
surance that the American government would act and act 
promptly with the necessary military forces to resist Com- 
munist aggression if they were attacked. They realize that in 
such an important step our government must have the sup- 
port of our people who are subject to Communist line 
propaganda. 

As an example of such propaganda, Free Asia was highly 
concerned and the Communists were jubilant over the action 
taken by a group of the National Council of Churches ad- 
vocating recognition and admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. One-third of this group of 600 were clergy- 
men. One-half of these members of the clergy had previous 
records of affiliation with left-wing organizations and enter- 
prises which followed the Communist line. 

Asians, and Americans too, were relieved when a poll was 
taken of some 45,000 Protestant clergymen on the subject of 
Red China’s recognition. The results showed that the clergy- 
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men were about 90% against recognition of Red China. 

Recognition of Red China is a primary Communist aim. 
Admission to the United Nations would be sure to follow. 
Red China, in no way, qualifies under the Charter of the 
United Nations for membership. I think we can safely predict 
that were Red China admitted to the United Nations it would 
not be very long before the United Nations would be as 
defunct an organization as the old League of Nations. 

The question might be asked, “Why do something which 
would help our enemy and hurt us?” Perhaps most important 
of all recognition of Red China would do much to undermine 
the position of the free Asian countries. Some could hardly 
avoid recognizing Red China, if we did, and then they would 
be open to infiltration by Red Chinese agents, through Red 
China Embassies, who would stir up trouble among the over- 
seas Chinese. It would also cause our Asian allies to lose faith 
in our leadership. Hope of holding off Communism would be 
lost or seriously impaired in every Asian free country. 

Red China meets none of the qualifications which our 
government has always required before recognition. 

Recognition would seriously undermine the position of 
the Republic of China who are our friends and allies. The 
Republic of China is the primary enemy of Red China who 
have often announced that they are going to capture Taiwan. 
Of course, they want to eliminate the country which is the 
hope of millions of overseas Chinese, a country where the 
people are free, where 90% of the people vote, where the 
living standard is high by Asian standards. 

The overseas Chinese, an important element of the popu- 
lation of every Southeast Asian Nation, look to the Republic 
of China as their home government, as a rallying point. 


The Island of Taiwan, or Formosa, is vital to the defense 


of the United States. We cannot afford to lose it through 
undermining the position of Free China. 

As to trade with Red China, this too would help the Com- 
munists a lot more than it would help us. The Communists 
regulate trade to advance Communist interests in the cold war. 
They will import what they need most to make themselves 
stronger and not what their people need. In fact, Red China 
exported rice when millions were starving through a rice 
famine. This they did as a part of their economic warfare in 
free countries. 
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Under modern conditions there is no thing as “innocent 
trade” with an enemy. Certainly Red China would buy nothing 
they do not need to increase their strength. I remember an 
instance that occurred a few years ago. We, and our allies 
used to monitor the radio net along the coast of the mainland 
of China, which gave us valuable information on the move- 
ments and plans of the Communist Air Force. The Com- 
munist imported, from one of our allies, a quantity of small, 
so-called “non-strategic” copper wire. Not long afterward 
much tactical and strategic information we had been inter 
cepting, went off the air. Obviously the copper wire was just 
what they needed for land wires. 

With the visit of high Communist officials in our country, 
perhaps we had better refresh our minds with the quotation 
from the speech by Dimetry Manuilsky, before the Lenin 
School of Political Welfare in 1931: 

“War to the hilt between Communism and Capitalism is 
inevitable. Today, of course, we are not strong enough to 
attack. Our time will come in 20 or 39 years. To win, we 
shall need the element of surprise. 

“The bourgeois will have to be put to sleep. So we shall 
begin by launching the most spectacular peace movement on 
record. There will be electrifying overtures and unheard-of. 
concessions. 

“The capitalistic countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They will leap at another 
chance to be friends. As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 

I leave you with the thought that we have a job to do vital 
to the security of the United States. The expense and effort 
will be great. The time will be long. But the dividends will 
be that we, our children, and grandchildren can live in the 
freedom which we and our forefathers have cherished. 

May I emphasize that we can achieve our goals in Asia: 

1. By maintaining strong armed forces. 

2. By using them with courage and quick decision to stop 
Communist aggression with force. 
By keeping steadfast and unwavering a strong forcign 
policy in defense of the free countries of the world, 
thus giving courage to free peoples and restraint to 
our enemies. 
If we have the will to win we will win. 


>) 


The States And The Nation 


A PLEA FOR DECENTRALIZED GOVERNMENT 
By DR. GEORGE C. S. BENSON, President, Claremont Men's College, Claremont, California 


Deliwwered at the Governors’ Conference, San Juan, Puerto Rico, August 5, 1959 


ROM THE INTRODUCTION I trust that you have 

gained some idea of where I stand on the question of 

decentralization and of the federal system. Certainly the 
national government is an important—an indispensable— 
part of our political life. Any patriotic citizen believes this. 
I have just returned from a trip to Europe in behalf of our 
Defense Department. Since 1936, I have frequently gone 
to Washington to serve in one or another branch of the 
Federal Government. My activities have included work in the 
Department of State, the Department of Agriculture, in 
such executive departments as the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Civil Service Commission, the R.O.T.C. Board, the Office of 
Price Administration, etc. etc. All of these services fell clearly, 
it seems to me, within the constitutionally designated fields 





of national jurisdiction—in time of war or of peace. 

But for 30 years I have believed in, and acted on, the 
theory of a truly federal system. I have believed in, and 
written about, and argued for—the constitutional pattern of 
decentralization. From the time in the 1930's when I served 
as a staff member of the Council of State Governments, and 
in 1941 published a book questioning “The New Centraliza- 
tion,” through the time when I was research director for 


Presidential Study Commission on Intergovernmental Rela 
tions, to the present, I have deeply believed that our decen 
tralized federal system is a valuable heritage, and a great 
contribution to the political wisdom of the world. To you 
the Governors of fifty American Commonwealths, the back 
bone of an established and successful tradition of federalism, 
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[| wish good luck in maintaining a balanced patriotism— 
supporting national policies where national policy-making is 
indispensable, and supporting decentralization, where de- 
entralization best preserves our political values. 

Since the trend today is so largely toward centralization, I 
should like to talk chiefly about the deep and continuing 
contributions which decentralization can make to the 

lization of the political ideals which are dear to all of us. 
Ir may seem odd to address the Governors of fifty sovereign 
Commonwealths on the subject of their own importance! 
Bur as you all know, you, and your legislatures are affecting 
’ day the pattern of intergovernmental relations. Each 
lay, many state actions tacitly support increased contralization. 
So perhaps it is not out of place to remind you of the tradi- 
tional values for which you stand. 

Shall we first summarize the three main advantages of 
decentralized government? 

First. Decentralization—or the federal system—avoids un- 
lue concentration of power in one bureaucracy or in one 
dministration. De Tocqueville, < thoughtful French observer 
of America in the 1830's, considered that our dispersion of 
power was a potent factor in preventing despotism. I need 
hardly remind you that, forty years earlier, Madison and 
Hamilton in The Federalist had made the same point at the 
very beginning of our national existence. Nor need I remind 
vou that the first Congress passed the first ten amendments, 

e Bill of Rights, to feassure those patriotic citizens who 
wanted an energetic central government but who feared a 
top-heavy system. 

Today, in order to secure our defense and to insure our 
internal welfare, we are using approximately one-third of our 
rotal national income in governmental services. The question 
naturally arises as to whether one group, one policy-making 
organ, should have complete control both over our economic 
\ctivities and over our ultimate goals. Thus far, safeguards to 
liberty have been reasonably adequate. The Supreme Court 

is been reasonably judicious. The Congress has been reason- 
able diversified. But there is always a danger—evidenced in 
ther countries—that a central legislature and a central court 
may be swept by a “trend.” If localism has had its dangers— 


nd we all recall examples—it is also true that enlightened 


localism in the best sense has sometimes sounded a needed 
warning against national policies which disregarded local 





exigencies 

The second great reason for maintaining decentralization of 
government is that decentralized government gives an op- 
portunity to develop the citizenry of a democracy for political 
self government. If you gentlemen had shared my experience 
in military government in Italy and Austria during and after 
World War II, you would know how hard it was to find 
people capable of assuming responsibility in those countries 
which had been over-centralized under the Fascist dictator- 
ships. The population was friendly enough to the ideas of 
lemocracy. It certainly was an intelligent population in both 
countries. Ir simply lacked the necessary experience for as- 
suming political responsibility. At times I would despairingly 
say that it would be easier to find men to assume responsibilities 
in an American town of 3,000 than in an Italian town of 
300,000. One of the reasons for this is that we still do ask 
men to help determine some of their own political affairs 
in the United States, whereas in Italy everything has been 
centralized. 

It certainly is true that adequate popular education, a well- 
established system of courts, economic freedom, separation of 
Church and State, and a long-time cultural appreciation of 
freedom are other environmental elements which help to 


sustain democratic institutions. But I suspect that decentraliza- 
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tion of government is as important as any of these. 

Decentralization is, of course, important for development 
of the citizenry simply because the individual citizen can be 
a more important person in a smaller unit. The City Manager 
of Claremont listens respectfully to my opinion; the Governor 
of California nods to me; but the President of the United 
States never heard of me. Yer I have worked much longer 
and harder for the President than for the other gentlemen. 
The reason is simply that an unimportant individual becomes 
more important in smaller units. If we want our people to 
be self-respecting, to have some sense of doing things them- 
selves, should we not try to keep some aspects of important 
policy-making in their local and state governments? 

There are some statistics which indicate the extent to which 
men who have participated in state and local political 
processes then proceed to participate in the national govern- 
ment. Usually about a third of the members of Congress 
have served in state legislatures. It is well known that a high 
proportion of presidential candidates are, or have been, gover- 
nors of states. . 

Critics of pure decentralization may reasonably say that 
centralization of government like the one which the United 
States is currently going through in the grants-in-aid process 
tends to increase state and local government activities and 
thus increase the opportunity for citizens to participate in 
their government and to develop the sense of social responsi- 
bility which is important for democracy. The answer to this 
question revolves around the issue of whether citizens are 
better developed by assuming minor roles in a_ federally 
directed grants-in-aid enterprise or by assuming complete 
responsibility for certain functions themselves. My own feeling 
is that complete responsibility is more likely to develop 
good citizens. 

I must admit the force of the counter-argument that where 
states and localities do not administer their enterprises well, 
the citizen may secure practice in bad government from 
working with them. However, I do not rate state and local 
administration as low in comparison with federal administra- 
tion as do some of my political science colleagues. It seems to 
me that the inefficiency coming from less well-paid and less 
well-educated state and local administration is substantially 
less than the inefficiency coming from over-centralized and 
cumbersome federal administration. 

What, specifically, does a man learn at the state and 
local level of government which will be useful for him on 
the national political scene? The answer clearly lies in these 
qualities which are most essential to politics, such as the 
ability to work out compromises between conflicting groups, 
the ability to treat men from all walks of life with a proper 
human deference, the willingness to work patiently through 
slow and cumbersome processes of constitutional government 
and the ability to accept losses cheerfully. 

The third great reason for maintaining decentralization of 
government is that decentralized governmental units can 
adapt their policies to the needs of particular areas. The United 
States is a vast country even if one can fly across it in a few 
hours. People in different sections of the country have dif- 
ferent psychological outlooks, different traditions and different 
needs. While a few activities of the National Government, 
such as defense, interstate commerce, and currency have im- 
perative reasons for uniformity of governmental policy 
throughout the nation, a much larger number of governmental 
activities would be benefited by opportunities for experi- 
mentation and adaptation which a decentralized government 
furnishes. One of the great examples of the disadvantage of 
uniform national policy is, of course, prohibition. Prohibition, 
which had very laudable aims, could perhaps have worked 
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in Kansas. It never could have worked in New York or 
Chicago or Boston with their large groups who were accus- 
tomed to a steady, though sparing, use of alcohol. 

Other cases of the undesirability of uniform federal action 
now come to mind. Former Governor Thornton of Colorado 
has given one, which appears in the report of the U. S. Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. The federal govern- 
ment in Colorado is carrying out agricultural policies which 
encourage plowing up land in dry areas, and at the same time 
trying to tie the land back to the earth. The federal govern- 
ment clearly did not intend such an inconsistency, but found 
itself unable to adapt its agricultural policies to the needs of 
the dry area of Colorado. 

To this can, of course, be added examples from other 
fields of governmental action. Payment of soil conservation 
benefits which may be helpful in some states is sheer extrava- 
gance in others. Public assistance subsidy payments which 
give reasonable results in Connecticut give bad results in 
Louisiana and Colorado. A school lunch program may have 
conditions which are good in Ohio but damage its effective- 
ness in Mississippi. 

Closely related to the argument that decentralized govern- 
mental units can best adapt their policies to local needs 
is the argument that decentralization gives healthy scope for 
experimentation in government. I have recently talked to an 
Oxford professor who has been making a study of the source 
of innovations in science and technology. He tells me that 
there is impressive evidence, and in fact it has proven true 
that individual inventors and men working with small outfits 
have made a very high proportion of the striking new dis- 
coveries. If this is true in business, why should it not also 
be true in government? It is a serious question whether 


development of new ideas in government will not be handi-. 


capped as policy-making becomes increasingly a Washington 
job. Have we forgotten that workmen’s compensation, un- 
employment insurance, advisory court opinions originated i 
state governments? 

I suspect that at this point some of you may impatiently 
agree with me as to these three great values of decentraliza- 
tion but believe I am arguing heatedly for an already “saved” 
cause. Certainly we still have functioning state and _ local 
governments, hotly contested state elections, larger and larger 
state budgets, more and more state employees. The question 
remains whether these undoubted facts indicate a surviving 
virility in the state governments. On the simplest level, one 
may point out that the size of budgets is not unrelated to 
over-all inflation! But there are more complex problems to 
consider. 

Let us look for a moment at the extensive grants-in-aid 
program of the federal government—a program which 
touches closely almost every aspect of state and local functions 
and which in one way or another undermines the sovereign 
authority of the states. The 1960 federal budget anticipates 
a three billion dollar expenditure for highway construction. 
Public assistance takes more than two billion dollars. School 
lunches and surplus commodities require four hundred million. 
Three hundred seventy million will be devoted to housing and 
urban renewal. Three hundred seventeen million go to un- 
employment compensation and employment services. Contribu- 
tions to low rent housing are one hundred twenty million. 
Agriculture extension receives sixty two million. Almost 
thirty million is allocated for public health. 

The total of grants to states and localities is about seven 
billion dollars counting the so-called highway trust fund. 
There are almost eighty separate major appropriation heads. 

need not tell you that grants imply matching funds. But 
perhaps you are not all aware that, according to the reports 
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of the Kestnbaum Commission, the grants and required 
matching funds averaged about one quarter of state and local 
expenditures. In certain low per-capita income states the 
proportion reached 40°¢. It is a hardy executive or legislature 
which turns down the grant-in-aid, but acceptance means that 
the allocation of 1/4 to 1/3 of the state revenue is predeter- 
mined by federal policy. Is there a governor here who can 
honestly say that his most inspired reforms in vocational 
education, relief, urban redevelopment, low cost housing 
highway planning, or farm program could successfully buck 
the federal agencies which make grants for these purposes? 
Yet state funds are the “matching” funds. Over these, the 
state authorities exercise little policy control. 

Let me make it quite clear that I am no criticizing the 
federal agencies. It is quite natural and proper if one appro- 
priates money for a particular purpose to require guarantees 
that the money be used for that purpose. It is not only natural 
and proper—it is, in a sense, essential to fiscal responsibility 
But the fact remains that too much is spent on public assist- 
ance in Louisiana and Colorado, too little on general education 
in Mississippi. This is not the “fault” of the federal agencies: 
it is not the “fault” of the state administrations. It is the 
“fault” of a system which increasingly makes policy in one 
central place, and which by matching provisions ties up 
substantial portion of local revenue. 

Related to the loss of revenue control in the states is the loss 
of personnel control. Here again, my comments are not acri- 
monious. There is not one of us who does not feel more “at 
home” with people who share our professional interests. So if 
your welfare staffs, your highway engineers, your public 
health officers feel closer to their counterparts in the federal 
government with whom they work closely than they do to your 
lay legislators, this is human. But again—not only is your 
state money controlled centrally but your state employees find 
an outside allegiance. 

The: big thing we are losing through grants-in-aid cen 
tralization is the responsibility of state and local governments 
for determining their own destinies, working out their own 
patterns of government, and coordinating their own govern- 
mental programs to meet the needs of their own areas. 

On the other hand, it would be ridiculous to pretend that 
in these days of nationwide industry and nationwide mobility, 
each state could be an autonomous island. 

There is a great challenge for you. It may seem very modern 

—and yet it is not too far removed from the challenge of 
1789 when it was seriously debated whether we could be both 
a great nation and a union of sovereign states. 

I submit, quite modestly, a few suggestions: 

First, see that your state government is run efficiently and 
economically, but also that it is not behind-hand in meeting 
the demands for new governmental functions. Many a state 
“conservative” ends up receiving “liberal” policies from Wash 
ington—and thus doubly defeats himself. 

Second, work for top-quality state administrators and civil 
servants. Many a time sheer technical competence on the 
national level has embarrassed—and_ subordinated—state 
officials. 

Third, look to your local governmental systems. In American 
constitutional law, states are responsible for localities. Th« 
state should try to work out a pattern of grants to localities 
taking equalization into account—but using a minimum of 
coercive measures. The state should use reason and imagina 
tion in the formation or authorization of local units—en 
couraging the formation of large “metropolitan” areas wher 
traffic, health, safety, education indicate the need, but respecting 
deeply felt “unity” in smaller areas. In some states, the county 
should be respected; in some states, the municipality. It is a 
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tritce—but stil] true—statement that a chain is only as strong 
as is weakest link. If you governors have weak county, and 
municipal governments, you will have weak state governments. 

In conclusion, I shall revert to the relation between state 
ind federal governments. My fourth modest suggestion is that 
you support wholeheartedly a system of consolidated—or, as 
the British say, “block —grants. Since, in the early 1920's, the 
Supreme Court in effect opened up practically all avenues of 
taxation to the federal government, it is obvious that Wash- 
ington will be the major repository of tax money. As the 
British have proved, this does not necessarily connote the 
major center of spending policy. A system of consolidated 
grants to states could be worked out. Such consolidated grants 
would avoid a series of specific controls over specific ex- 
penditures. A state, receiving its over-all grant, would be free 
to work out a program which seemed locally desirable. 
Probably some states—like my home state of California— 
would contribute far more than it received. But I genuinely 
believe that California would prefer to contribute to genuine 
qualization than to the present disorganized system of distri- 
bution, 

With the support of these few things, better state govern- 
ment, better local government, and consolidated grants, there 
is no reason why our tradition of decentralized government 
annot continue to be a basic feature of American tradition—a 
means of keeping power broken up, or developing a responsi- 
ble citizenry, and of adapting policy to the needs of areas. 

In conclusion I should like to quote de Tocqueville again: 
“I think that in no country in the civilized world is less 
attention paid to philosophy than in the Unired States. 
The Americans have no philosophical school of their 
own, and they care but little for all the schools into which 
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Europe is divided, the very names of which are scarcely 
known to them. 

“Yet it is easy to perceive that almost all the inhabitants 
of the United States use their minds in the same manner, 
and direct them according to the same rules; that is to 
say, without ever having taken the trouble to define 
the rules, they have a philosophical method common to 
the whole people. 

“To evade the bondage of system and habit, of family 
maxims, class opinions, and, in some degree, of national 
prejudices; to accept tradition only as a means of in- 
formation, and existing facts only as a lesson to be used 
in doing otherwise and doing better; to seek the reason 
of things for oneself, and in oneself alone; to tend to 
results without being bound to means, and to strike 
through the form to the substance—such are the principal 
characteristics of what I shall call the philosophical 
method of the Americans. 

“But if I go further and seek among these characteris- 
tics the principal one, which includes almost all the rest, 
I discover that in most of the operations of the mind 
each American appeals only to the individual effort of 
his own understanding.” 

If this is truly the “philosophical method” of the Americans 
—to evade not only the bondage of tradition and class but also 
of “national” prejudice, to avoid bondage to “means,” to 
disregard the “form,” then gentlemen, the continuance of 
this philosophical method is preeminently in your hands. 
If you are willing to stand for varying means to an unchal- 
lenged end, to hold to a substance though the forms vary, 
and tu use existing situations only as a lesson to be used in 
doing better, then the American federal system will survive 
and flourish. 
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OF THE S.Q. AND THE 1.Q. 
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Delivered before the Ontario Urban & Rural School Trustees Association Annual Conference, Muskoka, Ontario, Canada, 
June 15,1959 


INCE the successful launching of Sputnik the public 

has become unusually alarmed about the state of our 

Canadian educational systems, and have plumped for 
more scholarships and a more serious attitude towards school- 
ing. Both of these ideas accord fully with the wishes of 
school boards; and the general theme of this convention shows 
clearly that you are trying to cope with the challenge. 

We are living in a fast moving age and change surrounds 
us. In my father’s day there were no jet planes, no space 
travel, no atomic bombs, radar, bulldozers, power lawn mowers, 
electric typewriters, colour TV, drive-in theatres, bobby soxers, 
toreador pants for women, fiberglass, automatic transmission 
on automobiles, frozen vegetables, cooked ready-to-serve meals, 
bubble gum, and no Elvis Presley. It is clear that oncoming 
generations will see advances far outdistancing modern inven- 
tions—amazing though these be. 

The most conspicuous of modern trends is the changed 

indition of the world of business and industry consequent 
pon the change in the status of women. In my youth, the 
woman who worked downtown excused herself, saying that 
e worked for “pin money.” Now every young woman is 
expected to have a vocation. The war effort required it and 
industry now demands it. Young men ask their fiancees if 


) 








they will keep their jobs after marriage, and take the vows 
only if they say “yes” to that. Industry offers inducements to 
women to return to their posts after the honeymoon. 

What has happened to the schools during this period of 
great transition? Do most adults think of schools as having 
changed in any respect? Do those of thirty to sixty years of 
age fancy that the schools of today are identical with those 
they attended twenty years or more ago? Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The fact is that change has been a 
leading characteristic of the schools. This has been especially 
true during the past quarter century. This is clearly visible 
to anyone who has eyes to see and the ability to read his 1959 
tax bill. You know how you have altered tax bills. Bungalows 
and split level houses built on expensive lots have been 
matched by the one story school erected on several acres of 
land, something vastly different from the old fashioned build- 
ing of three storeys and the big house type of yesteryear, 
occupying only part of a city block. Large windows with small 
mullions between have replaced the six inch sets of narrow 
panes of glass and wide mullions that defied the daylight to 
enter the classrooms. Brilliantly lighted schools have replaced 
the former strings of light with glass reflectors. Gymnasiums 
are features of most new scnools. School cafeterias are now 
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included to permit children of young working mothers and 
those pupils who come from a distance to have a good mid- 
day. lunch as demanded by modern hygienists. 

Internal changes have at last equalled the physical. The 
whole philosophy of education has been changed. One of the 
main reasons for this change has been the attempt to make 
pupils think—not an easy accomplishment. Courses of study 
have been revised extensively. Out of date, hard to read text- 
books have been superseded by sight sev 1g modern text 
books. Classroom libraries have been instalica, science labora- 
tories created, and some advantage taken of such modern 
helps to learning as radio, TV and tape recorders. School 
classrooms would have had to be twice their present size if 
school regulations had not been relaxed to permit the engage- 
ment of married women. The child himself, who in the words 
of our most cherished poet went “creeping like snail unwil- 
lingly to school” has been replaced by the child who laments 
loudly on the days he is prevented from attending school. This 
marks the greatest advance in the attitudes of both teachers 
and pupils. Happiness now usually pervades the classroom, 
a condition which I trust is there to stay. This is a major 
triumph of our generation. And all this has been accomplished 
without fanfare and with quiet dignity by teachers and school 
boards—though I often wish that they would take the Press 
a little more into their confidence. Most parents today would 
like to know more of the work of the schools. 

Some people think that any changes made have been for 
the worse, that the schools have gone too far in many direc- 
tions and that they have lost track of the main purposes of 
education. To put them on the right track and show what the 
schools are actually doing is the work of experienced persons, 
particularly well trained professionals, not tyros or amateurs. 

The framing of a philosophy of education is no easy task. 
A philosophy of education, as you know, is merely a statement 
of what the best and clearest minds think that education ought 
to be, just as a so-called Law of Nature is simply a statement 
of how the best scientists think that Nature works. That the 
scientists sometimes err was shown by Einstein. Perhaps our 
modern educational philosophers have erred a bit, and it may 
be that their conception of educating the whole child and 
keeping all children in school as long as they can benefit is 
just as incorrect as some Laws of Nature. 

Before a suitable philosophy can be framed, it is essential 
that certain principles of education be established. At present 
there is much disagreement. On the other hand there is a call 
for a return to the 3 Rs and “Cutting out the Lollipop,” while 
on the other hand the desire is commonly expressed for more 
extra-curricular activities. Some are for Mathematics and Latin 
while others plump for larger gymnasiums, extensive play- 
grounds and more and bigger swimming pools. Some very 
sensible people desire religion to be taught more fully; others 
think driver education is indispensable. Some aver that pupils 
should be promoted every year regardless of their class stand- 
ing, but others are for stiffer examinations. Some are for rigid 
diseipline; others want their darlings treated gently. Some 
want “tough guys” and shirkers thrown out, while others 
think that by so doing the unemployment problem would 
be increased and the police courts more crowded. So there 
we are! These ideas fortunately are not all mutually exclusive, 
but they do point to the boundless confusion and the difficul- 
ties in framing a suitable philosophy 

If people were all alike, the problem would be far less 
complicated. Thomas Jefferson’s statement that “All men are 
created equal” has had a very deep influence upon human 
thought for a century and has been woefully distorted. During 
the past fifty years, however, with the development of the 
science of psychology, the emphasis has tended to shift from 
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“treat them all alike” to the recognition of vast differences 
among individuals, and the consequent cult of the LQ. We 
know, for example, that on this North American continent we 
have about 7 per cent of people who are ultra clever and 
about the same proportion at the other end of the scale. W« 
know that only about 30 per cent of all our people have 1.Q.s 
of the‘ minimum required to perform work of good college 
grade. This leaves no less than 70 per cent who do not have 
that ability. That complicates our educational problem. In an 
ordinary class of 5 year olds there is a spread of 4 years in 
mental ability, a few being mentally equal to 7 year olds and 
a few equal only to three year olds. We know also, that, though 
genius tends to run in certain families like the Salisburys, the 
Wedgewoods, the Cecils, the Sitwells and the great Bach 
‘smily, brilliance can arise anywhere. Certainly a college 
education has not been necessary in the past in order to 
achieve fame. 

The greatest man alive today, Sir Winston Churchill, though 
educated at Harrow and Sandhurst, set neither school on firc 
by his spark of genius. Abraham Lincoln, the son of an ignor- 
ant and shiftness father, self-educated to the age of 25 when 
he began to read law, grew to the stature of one of the greatest 
men of all time. It is alleged that neither Shakespeare nor 
Milton could spell! Yet the world has produced no greate: 
writers. John Bunyan was a tinker’s son, and Mark Twain was 
apprenticed to a printer at 13 years of age. The formal educa- 
tion of Charles Dickens was of a most elementary character. 
Oliver Goldsmith’s teacher thought him one of the dullest 
in the class. At 12 years of age Sir Isaac Newton stood at the 
foot of his class. Napoleon Bonaparte was placed 42nd in his 
graduating class. Politicians and heads of government galore 
have not been conspicuous for the extent of their education 
Present company always excepted. 

The fact is that greatness arises from numerous causes of 
which education and a high intelligence quotient are merely 
the easiest to single out. Several other Qs play their part in 
the achievement of greatness. (We need more help—much 
more—from the psychologists.) Though we are fairly con 
scious of their existence, we have not fully isolated them or 
given them the recognition they deserve. There are for ex- 
ample, the A.Q., the E.Q., the M.Q., the P.Q., the S.Q. and 
some others, as well as the I.Q. Some may guffaw and try to 
laugh off this breakdown entirely. Yet the various characteris- 
tics and attributes of people frequently make or break them 
far more than their intelligence or lack of it. All these “Qs” 
are capable of measurement, just as is the I.Q. and though 
they have not been broken down so much previously, some 
attempts have been made to establish norms for one or more 
Mental Health authorities, for example, are consequently con- 
cerned with the E.Q. the Emotional Quotient of their pa- 
tients. How far are the emotional qualities of people, the 
strains and stresses of their life, responsible for their poor 
health? The A.Q., the Attitude Quotient, is of vital impor- 
tance, much more than | have time to explain now. What is 
the attitude of a person towards life? Towards work? Towards 
other people? Is he pleasant? Hard to meet? Optimist or pessi 
mist? Co-operative or negative? Is it necessary to break down 
his resistance before he will co-operate or do anything re 
quested? 

The M.Q., the Moral Quotient is of extreme importance. 
The quality and quantity of an individual's moral charac- 
teristics—honesty, code of honour, dependability, loyalty, 
ideals and uprightness—often result in preferment for jobs 


or companionship over those of brighter minds. I read 


recently in the newspaper the startling statement that, in the 
United States, “one out of every five boys between the ages 


of 10 and 17 has a court record, charged with breaking the 








aw.” Mr. J. Alex Edmison, member of the Canadian Parole 
Board, says in 1958 juvenile crime jumped 17 per cent 
that year. The question therefore arises as to whether we 
uld make greater efforts to discover the M.Q. of each child 
just as they now ascertain the 1.Q.) to seek remedial meas- 

for low M.Q. children, and so assist home and the law 

ro reduce the present tendencies to juvenile delinquency 


Surely the purpose of the schools is to do something more 
han teach such things as the square on the hypotenuse of a 
ght angled triangle and the laws of falling bodies. Mr. Ed- 
mison is one who thinks the school has some responsibility 
tor upholding the law 
There are several P.Q.—physical, practical, and personality. 
\ll have their place in a person’s measure of success and 
ntluence 
Among the various Qs there is one to which I attach 
extreme importance. I call it $.Q., the sense of commonsense 
; votient. It is the amount of wisdom, good judgment, and 
avow fatre that a person has—the sum total of the 


gumption,” enterprise, and shrewdness he possesses, the 
quantity of his “savvy.” Webster defines “savvy” as compre- 
hension, practical wisdom, skill in gaining one’s ends. The 
Book of Proverbs in the Bible contains 31 chapters showing 
the necessity for wisdom and understanding. “Wisdom is the 
principal thing; therefore get wisdom.” “Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom” says Solomon. Yet we have largely over- 


‘ked this vital characteristic in young people, though busi- 


ness men regard it highly. The S.Q. of a person shows the 
imount of his “know how’ in the common affairs of life— 
vhen to speak, when to hold his tongue, how to say the right 


word when he does speak. In short, how to make friends and 
influence people. In practice, the Savvy Quotient means, tor 


ecxampic, what a man should Sa} and do to keep his wife and 
family happy. The S.Q. of a wife is high when she takes 
ly, smiles, and wishes you well when you come home and 
il her that you have been elected to membership on a school 
ff f i! 

| wonder how many individuals whose 1.Q. enabled them 
o make 80 per cent average in school and college now hold 
ading positions in government, industry and business? I 
ink the answer is ‘very tew.” If so, the question arises as 
o the relative importance of the S$.Q. and the LQ. The 
S.Q.s form a large proportion of the Marthas, the John Does 
nd the “Uno Who's’ who do a large part of the world’s work. 
Chey must therefore be treated with consideration in school, 
ind their abilities must be recognized. Though I shall make a 
plea later on for possessors of the ten talents, I could never 
nsider that any country had a good educational system 

which educated solely the high I.Q.s and ignored the S.Q.s 
When framing our philosophy of education we must 
letermine our attitude towards the programme of studies 
Shall we allow children to treat their school work somewhat 
isually, to have a superficial or general idea of its contents, 
to be satisfied with knowing where to find specific informa- 
n, ro satisfy the teacher each day that they have a nodding 
icquaintance with the class assignments and their homework? 
Or shall we face up frankly to the idea that all lessons are to 
xe learned thoroughly, so as to become part and parcel of the 
ild himself? Each has its advocates. I am not one to pussy- 
foot on this matter! I have always believed that the basis of 
ife is work. Ir is my opinion that when God cast Adam out 
Fr of the Garden of Eden and gave him to understand that “in 
sweat of thy face shale thou eat bread,” he conferred on 
nan his greatest blessing Other ideas also are basic. The 
Greeks enunciated the three great spiritual truths of the True, 
he Good, the Beautiful. These should be included not only 


in a philosophy of education but they should be incorporated 
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in all sound philosophies of life. To my mind the process 
of education should consist of taking one out of the rut, of 
widening one’s horizon. It should result in helping people 
to form right attitudes of life, so that they may grow in wis- 
dom as they grow in stature, so that they may become healthy, 
moral, cultured, efficient, self-supporting, cooperative citizens, 
destined to enjoy richer and fuller lives. I ask in all sincerity 
whether our philosophy of education can be anything less? 
Is not this what our schoolboards and our leading educators 
are striving for? Those who do this are on the right track. 
Teaching the 3 Rs and having children merely mouth the 
contents of textbooks is relatively easy compared with these 
high ideals. 

However we fashion our philosophy and change our school 
systems, we must never think that we have reached the sum- 
mum bonum. We must continue to make adjustments in the 
future as we have done in the past. In our present mood for 
resurgence in education we must be sure to remain on the 
right track. Though we must remain on the main line, we 
need to build in a few more rails. 

One of the most fundamental of school needs is making 
better provision for bright pupils. Everybody is saying this 
now, but we are not doing enough about it. Canada needs out- 
standing scholars, scientists, statesmen, professional and busi- 
ness men and women. Many bright pupils do poor work and 
often leave school because they have not “found themselves” 
and are bored. The day’s work drags on far too slowly for 
them. This condition has been realized for a long time. The 
common method for trying to keep them interested is by 
letting them skip a grade. This is practised on a fairly large 
scale. To my mind it is an ill practice, for it takes children 
away from their own age group. They often become malad- 
justed and unhappy as a consequence. Moreover, skipping a 
grade frequently deprives them of the knowledge of some 
fundamental, which they may never learn. A much better 
method in many cases is to enrich the programme, but this 
imposes an extra burden on the teacher; and the child often 
looks upon the additional assignments as an infliction, un- 
necessary for passing the grade, and theréfore of little conse- 
quence. The correct method, in a school that is sufficiently 
large, is to place the high L.Q.s in special classes. Where this 
has been tried, and many of you have authorized it, it has 
usually proved to be very successful. The course of study could 
easily be refashioned to allow bright pupils, while staying 
with their classmates, to complete the present 12 year course 
in 11 years or even less. Popular feeling, which was opposed 
to this until very recently, would now welcome this change, 
for few of us believe that all men were created equal in any- 
thing but a political sense. 

Two speakers at the Canadian Conference on Education in 
Ortawa last year said: (1) “The graduates of our secondary 
schools who present themselves for higher education are as a 
general rule less mature and less thoroughly educated than 
those who come from the French Lycee, the German gym- 
nasium, or the British secondary school. Consequently the first 
year or two at a Canadian university must be devoted in part 
to remedying this defect. (2) “The content of education in 
the late elementary school should be much increased. We go 
too slowly.” 

I doubt whether the first statement is wholly true. The most 
that can be said for it is that some students trained elsewhere 
are better than some trained in our schools. If the statements 
made in Ottawa be only partly true, howéver, we should 
examine our requirements thoroughly, and try to meet the new 
demands. Perhaps the reason why some of our students do 
not match European standards is because we go too slowly, as 
the second speaker claimed. A year ago I suggested to you 
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that we step up the tempo of our schools. 

I therefore suggest that an exhaustive revision of our courses 
of study be made with a view to cutting out what is no longer 
essential and inserting a good deal of modern material. Much 
has been expunged in the past, such as the Rule of Three, 
extra long multiplication and division, particularly of difficult 
complex fractions, compound proportion, and worthless prob- 
lems such as filling cisterns with two streams of water intake, 
and an outlet retarding the process. Without too much trouble 
we could add problems in algebra and physics that scientists 
are using regularly. Modern literature of good~quality has 
much appeal to the upper grades, and almost all the old poetry 
could be replaced with advantage in the lower and middle 
grades. 

In this vision, the current tendencies to make courses of 
study much more savoury should be continued, for if the meat 
offered be like salt that has lost its savour the pupil cannot 
be tempted to eat. We must make ever increasing efforts to 
make LEARNING CATCH AND STICK. If you think that 
I am wrong in this all you have to do is consider your own 
feelings as listeners at this convention. If a speaker here has 
things to say that interest you, and puts them into palatable 
form, you will stay awake and listen. Perhaps you will even 
make an effort to remember. If, however, he drones away on 
platitudes you will endeavour to go to sleep or make some 
remarks to your neighbour—just as children do in school. 

To bring this matter to a climax, I am going to be daring 
enough to say that in the proposed revision, | would break 
the present lockstep by having not one course only as we 
have at present leading to High School leaving but three 
courses for each grade. One would be for bright pupils, to be 
completed say in 10 years, thus stepping up our 12 year 
course by 2 years; another of 11 years for the average pupil, 
and another entirely different course for slow learners. This 
would mean that 70 per cent of our pupils would reach school 
leaving standard in 11 years or less, instead of the present 12. 
The saving of time for pupils, and the saving of money for 
taxpayers and school boards would allow provision for another 
suggestion that I wish to make later. It is my opinion that, 
with the aid of skilful revisers, we should not lose one jot or 
tittle that is important—and we have such competent people 
who can do the trick. 

Statements have been broadcast by men recently returned 
from Russia that the system of education in vogue there is 
better than ours. The point is “better” in what respect? Cer- 
tainly it is not a better system than ours if, as alleged, one 
failure writes “finis” to a child’s educational career. Though 
we desire our children to be good citizens and good servants 
of the State, we must avoid the practices of countries behind 
the iron curtair of making slaves for the State, at the will of 
bureaucrats, and mere pawns on a chess board. Freedom of 
action within the law, freedom to choose and change their 
occupations, and freedom to live where they wish are some 
of the things our fathers fought for and that we have tried to 
maintain. Our Western school systems have for so many years 
co-operated with parents in their desire to give their children 
every opportunity for self development. If some have failed 
to meet their responsibilities, we must find means of correc- 
tion. All must not be blamed for the few. The sensible posi- 
tion for us to take is to examine closely procedures in opera- 
tion elsewhere, then adjust to our Own circumstances any that 
we find beneficial. If Canada is to maintain its position of 
rising significance among the nations, we must regard educa- 
tional conditions in other countries seriously and strive at 
least to match the best. 

Loss of time or saving of time is a great feature of great 
significance. If other countries make greater strides in the 
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completion of their elementary courses than we do, we had 
better inquire into the circumstances and mend our fences 
if we find them down. If it is found that the work of the 
tool subjects can be completed in 7 years for example, against 
our 8 years, we should be foolish not to adopt any recommen 
dation to that effect. If the graduates of our secondary schools 
are less mature in ways we deem desirable than those from 
European and Asian schools, we should find means to increase 
their maturity. 

Whether we reduce the number of years required for the 
tool subjects or not, we should seriously consider adding a yeas 
to our High School course. No less a person than President 
Eisenhower, a few months ago, added his great weight to the 
underlying ferment when he said: “I think we will have to 
put at least one or two more years On Our educational system 
before we can say a man has graduated from High School 
Young people’s ideas have changed a great deal since Sputnik 
mounted the skies. They have suddenly realized that they must 
waken up and take learning more seriously. We should take 
advantage of this turn of events and raise our own sights 
By so doing, we shall help our young folk to prepare much 
more adequately for the remarkable era they are to confront, 
with its ever increasing range of knowledge. Let me make i 
quite plain that this additional year shall be of full en 
standard, and be in every respect superposed on the present 
Grade XIII. 

If this Grade XIV is to be of most benefit it must be started 
now. There is not a single year to lose. The potential and 
probable demands for enrolment at university level will in 
crease every year for the next few years at least, until in 1965 
no fewer than double the present numbers will want to enrol 
This is no idle fantasy. The young people are alive and are in 
our schools now. The astounding number of new classrooms all 
over the country are the visible evidence. But few people appear 
to realize what the pressure will be. It is safe to say that few of 
our uNiversities are ready to meet such tremendous demands 
Though the older universities must be given credit for their 
present vast expansion and future plans, they cannor all be 
fully prepared, even with the aid of the new universities con 
templated, with staff, buildings or equipment, by the deadlin: 

Let me be concrete. I know of one large university with a 
present enrolment of over 7,500 that expects from 14,000 to 
15,000 to knock on its doors in 1965. For some time past, I 
have been told that that university does not intend to cater to 
that multitude, and so will find means of curtailing numbers, 
the limit being 9,500. I ask in all sincerity whether this is 
broad thinking, wise policy, or simple convenience? What will 
happen to the 5,000 or more young people who would nor- 
mally be admitted but will be shut out? Will the same pro 
cedure apply at all Canadian universities? If so, the loss of 
potential ability to Canada will be colossal. A large proportion 
of the shut-outs will be youths with high S.Q.s. These to 
my mind, should be retained in school and college as well 
the high I.Q.s. Canada will be impoverished for more than 
a generation unless other means are found to care for thos« 
refused. 

The relief needed can be supplied at least in part by forward 
looking school trustees who will introduce Grade XIV _ into 
their school system. I feel sure that public opinion will both 
support and commend those trustees who have the courage to 
face the challenge. It is clear also by the vastly increased con 
tributions made to education that governments will support 
the increased expenditure. What then is there to fear? 

The movement to add extra years to the school course is 
not new. Grade XIII was added some time ago. Beginning 
next September, the Roman Catholic School Board of Quebe: 
City has made arrangements to have Francois Garneau College 
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tions opened as Junior Colleges have received charters from 
governments. Such are Sir George Williams College in Mont 
real, Carlton in Ottawa, Memorial in Newfoundland, Assump- 
tion in Windsor, and Waterloo. Efforts are being made to 
introduce Junior Colleges in at least six cities known to me. 
The University of the North may start as a Junior College. 

In the United States the establishment of Junior Colleges 
has far outdistanced that in Canada, there being now several 
hundred, some in every state of the union. Of these 63 are in 
California, a State with a population somewhat more than 
double that of Ontario. These Junior Colleges are placing 
education at youth's door. The fees are generally low. At one 
of these colleges in New York State they are as low as $200. 

Quebec has its system of Classical Colleges and Arts and 
Trade Schools. These are at the very doors of the population. 
It seems to me that if Mohammed will be unable to go to the 
mountain, the Junior Colleges and Collegiate Institutes might 
well go to Mohammed. 

These to my mind are the best solutions of getting youth 
to college or of giving them the advantages of college training 
in advanced secondary schools or Collegiate Institutes. Let 
them live at home where there parents will almost assuredly 
be glad to have them. Let them develop the added maturity 
needed for first class university work. 

Let us see if we can now put together a few predictions of 
what the schools will be like in the 1960s: 

1. Schools will be based on a sound philosophy of edu- 
cation. 
New courses of study will be in effect. These will be 
on a three fold basis of different lengths adapted to 
bright, average and slow learners, thus breaking the 
present lockstep. 
Psychologists will be much more useful ‘to us than 
at present. Scales will be established for measuring 
Attitude Quotient, Moral Quotient, Physical, Practical, 
and Personality Quotients, and the “Savvy” Quotient; 
good use will be made of all. 
The attitude of pupils towards school and school work 
will be still further improved. The contents of the 
curriculum will be more interesting, and pupils will be 
more desirous of learning. 
The tempo of the schools will be accelerated. Normal 
Schools and Colleges of education will provide leads 
to show how this can be done. 
The school year will be lengthened to a minimum of 
200 days and the attempt generally made to reach 210 
days. A moderate increase in the length of the school 
day will also be effected, particularly in the High 
School grades. 
Grade XIV will be instituted in High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes, Grade XV will be offered in some. 
More Junior Colleges will be established. High School 
Boards will co-operate with them to see that youth 
does not lack facilities for college education. 
Government will increase all grants to education. In 
particular, they will take care of capital costs. 
Business and industry will take increasing interest in 
higher education, realizing the source of their trained 
personnel. 
The teaching profession will be more highly regarded 
as teacher qualifications are raised. 

12. New tools of learning will be used more readily. In 
particular, more use will be made of radio, TV, and the 
tape recorder. 

If these features do not all materialize in the 1960s, they 
and many others will do so in the 1970s and the 1980s. Who 
wants to get on the bandwagon? 
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